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Established in 1873 


ia] UBA has long been one of the chief 

export markets for American flour. In 

1923 its imports totaled more than 1,000,- 

000 bbls. The trade appears to be in- 

creasing, in spite of growing competition, 

particularly with Canadian mills, which in 1923 sent 
to Cuba nearly 250,000 bbls. 

Cuba is probably better known to the American 
milling industry than any other part of the Latin 
American world. The trade language is Spanish. The 
unit of money is the gold peso, worth $1. United 
States money is accepted at par. Native coins are 
<5, $10 and $20 gold pieces, silver pieces worth 10c, 
ve and 40c each, silver dollars and nickel coins worth 
ic, 2c and 5c each. The metric system in weights is 
used. The letter rate to and from the United States 
; 2c per oz. There are government operated telephone 
and telegraph lines, as well as privately owned lines. 

Numerous steamship companies in New Orleans 
offer service to the various Cuban ports. Havana, the 
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chief port, is served by the United Fruit Co., Munson 
Line and the New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
The Munson Line, which recently bought the New 
Orleans-Havana service from the Southern Pacific Co., 
has its own facilities at Havana, and several other lines 
have their own wharves and warehouses at important 
ports. 

Guantanamo is served by the New York & Cuba 
Mail Steamship Co. and the Munson Line. Cienfuegos 
has connection with New Orleans by the same lines. 
Cardenas is served by the Munson Line out of New 
Orleans. Manzanillo is served by the New Orleans & 
South America Steamship Co. (Aluminum Line), New 
York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co., and Munson Line. 
Santiago is reached by the New York & Cuba Mail 
Steamship Co., Munson Line, New Orleans & South 
America Steamship Co., and United Fruit Co. Nuevi- 


Street Scene in Santiago, Cuba 
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tas is served by the Munson Line and the New York 
& Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 

Millers are assured regular sailings from New Or- 
leans to those ports, so that flour destined for Cuba 
need not be held up for lack of ships. Millers desiring 
to obtain current news on conditions in Cuba are 
offered many sources. They may correspond with a 
freight forwarder, all of whom keep in constant touch 
with all matters pertaining to shipping, such as chang- 
ing consular requirements, steamship and storage rates, 
and flour conditions in general on the island. A letter 
addressed to any of the steamship lines that serve 
Cuba will result in much information relative to trade 
conditions. A. E. Pradillo, manager of the foreign 
trade department of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, is regarded as one of the best-informed 
men in the South on Latin American activities and 
trade extension, and millers would do well to consider 
suggestions from him. 

Cuba does not impose a tax on commercial envoys. 
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Wholesale houses and distributors are principally in 
Havana and Santiago, with a few in Cienfuegos. So 
many retailers import that it is wise to see them as 
well. Most agencies are in Havana. Often a subagent 
is stationed in Santiago, when growth of business 
warrants. Between them the island can 
easily be covered by periodical trips. 

Hotel rates vary widely. They are 
high, but not excessively so, about $6 a 
day, American plan; European, lower. In 
the smaller central towns all hotels are 
run on the American plan, and the rates 
are $3 a day and up. 
is November to April, when hotel prices 
soar, a minimum of $15 a day being con- 
sidered nominal for that period. 

Cuba has 2,600 miles of steam railways 
and 250 miles of electric routes. It is 
easy to travel to all parts of the island 
desirable from a trading standpoint. 

No business is done on Jan. 1; Feb. 
24, Revolution of Baire; Good Friday; 
May 20, Independence Day; Oct. 10, Revo- 
lution of Yara; Dec. 7, Death of Maceo; 
Dec. 25; or on any of the Roman Catholic 
church days. 

Havana is the capital city. The popu- 
lation is 363,500. The United States con- 
sulate is at room 505, National Bank of 
Cuba Building; American Chamber of 
Commerce, Obispo 7. All the leading 
American-foreign banking organizations 
have branches there. Among them are the 
National City Bank of New York, Cuba 
72 and 74, and the American Foreign 


The tourist season 


Banking Corporation, Aguiar 86. Dun’s, 
Bradstreet’s and Lloyd’s all maintain 
offices in Havana. 


* * 


JAMAICA 

Jamaica lies in the Caribbean, 85 miles 
south of Cuba. It is a British possession 
and has five island dependencies. The 
higher regions have a temperate climate, but the coast 
is humid. The island is agricultural, and carries on 
cattle raising on a small scale. The timber industry 
is advancing, and the island growing wealthier yearly. 
This island produces baking flavorings, coconut, orange 
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Typical Farm Scene in Cuba 


oil, Jamaica ginger and honey, as well as sugar cane, 
coffee and bananas. 

The language spoken is English. The population is 
something under 1,000,000, but there are no towns 
comparable to Havana in size. Kingston, the largest, 





Picking Cacao Pods in Jamaica 


has 59,674 residents. English currency prevails, but 
American is accepted. United States letter postage 
rates are used. 

Kingston is served by the Cuyamel Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co., United Fruit Co., and Orr Fruit & Steam- 
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ship Co. (Jamaica Line). As the capital and the o: 
city of importance, Kingston is the natural headqu 
ters for agencies, and the base for canvassing 

island. There is good service between Kingston : 
the other points of trade interest. 
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Good Friday; Easter Monday; May 


Edward’s Day; Christmas, and Dec. 
Boxing Day. 

Kingston is a seaport. It has seve: 
bakeries and biscuit factories, and is 


stuffs of all kinds. Hotels are Myr! 
Bank, Montague House, and Consta 
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HAITI 


French is the language of trade. Haitia 
money is based on the gourde, worth abou 
20c, and issues are guaranteed by th 


Banque Nationale de la Republiqu 
d’Haiti. American money circulates free 


ly. Export duties, and sometimes impor 


duties as well, are required to be paid in gold, whic! 
The metric syste! 
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keeps the exchange rate unsteady. 

is official, recently made so by law. 
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(Continued on page 716.) 
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THE CANDIDATES ON FARM AID 

XPONENTS of freak legislation to 
E aid the farmer will find little encour- 
agement in the pre-campaign declara- 
tions of either President Coolidge or the 
Democratic presidential candidate, Mr. 
Davis. Aside from his proposal to ap- 
point a committee to study agricultural 
problems and recommend legislation to 
the next session of Congress, the Presi- 
dent definitely declares himself as con- 
tent to let the normal forces of supply 
and demand determine the price growers 
shy!l receive for their crops. “The fun- 
dainental remedy,” he says, “must come 
through the working out of economic 
laws.” 

On the general subject of farm prices 
and attempts to correct agricultural ills 
by legislation, President Coolidge said, 
in his speech of acceptance: 

Due to a change in the world supply, 
prices of products have begun to im- 
prove, even so far as to increase land 
values. The government rendered a great 
deal of assistance and private enter- 
prise co-operated, but the fundamental 
remedy was provided, as it always must 
be provided, not so much through the 
enactment of legislative laws as through 
the working out of economic laws. Be- 
cause the farmers have thoroughly real- 
ized this, they have on the whole opposed 
price fixing by legislation. While main- 
taining that sound position, they have 
seen a partial relief come in a natural 
way, as it was bound to come. 

“The Republican platform recognizes 
that agriculture should be on a basis of 
economic equality with other industries. 
This is easy to say, but the farmers 
themselves and their advisers have never 
heen able to agree on a plan to provide 
it by law. Now that nature and eco- 
nomic law have given some temporary 
relief, I propose, therefore, to appoint 
a committee to investigate and report 
measures to the Congress in December 
that may help secure this result which we 
all desire. I want profitable agriculture 
established permanently. I want to see 
the dollar of the farmer always purchase 
as much as any other dollar.” 

Not much is to be expected from the 
work of the special committee which the 
President proposes to appoint. Its mem- 
bers doubtless will be selected from 
farmer groups with a sprinkling of the 
farm bloc type of statesmen and the so- 
called captains of industry who have 
been most vociferous in identifying them- 
selves with the problems of the West as 
seen from the Atlantic side of the Alle- 
ghenies. This is not said to discredit the 
President’s purpose. It is merely a state- 
ment of the manner in which such com- 
mittees normally work out. 

As for Mr. Davis, his declarations in 
the matter of agricultural legislation are 
equally sound as those of Mr. Coolidge. 
He believes that “the use of existing gov- 
ernment agencies in aiding the farmers 
to market their own products is of more 
practical value than might be the setting 
up of new agencies under legislation re- 
cently proposed such as the McNary- 
Haugen bill.” Naturally, in his capacity 
as a candidate, he adds that freight rates 
should be readjusted in the interest of 


agricultural products. This may, per- 
haps, be accepted as the same sort of 
political gesture as the President’s pro- 
posal to appoint a farm legislation com- 
mittee. 

Something must be allowed for the 
fact that present declarations are a part 
of a political campaign. In both in- 
stances, however, the candidates’ state- 
ments are sound and sensible, and fore- 
cast, whatever the outcome of the elec- 
tion, a definite end to all government 
control and price fixing measures in the 
marketing of grain and other farm prod- 
ucts. 


THE MENDACIOUS BUYER 

T IS by no means surprising that flour 

buyers should do everything they rea- 
sonably can to induce mills to shade 
their quotations to some extent, and if 
at times the methods employed run 
slightly beyond the bounds of strict ac- 
curacy, it behooves the seller not to be 
so easily gullible as to render himself 
ridiculous, and incidentally to invite a 
perfectly unnecessary loss. 

Every flour salesman is familiar with 
the argument, brought forward by bak- 
ers or jobbers who are potential cus- 
tomers, that certain competing brands 
have been offered or actually purchased 
at prices far below those which the sales- 
man himself is authorized to quote. As 
a rule, the salesman promptly telegraphs 
this information in to the mill, where it 
produces acute excitement. It seldom 
seems to occur to the miller that the 
information may be, and very probably 
is, totally inaccurate; the quotation may 
refer to an entirely different grade of 
flour, it may be simply a rumor, reach- 
ing the salesman at third or fourth hand 
and materially distorted in transit, or, 
finally, it may be simply a misstatement 
made by the prospective buyer as an 
argument for a lower price. 

The salesman himself can help the mill 
materially by using whatever shrewdness 
he possesses in diagnosing the case. He 
has the advantage of being on _ the 
ground, and often a little careful check- 
ing up will determine whether the al- 
leged competing quotation is genuine or 
not. In any case, it is clearly his busi- 
ness not to allow himself to be stam- 
peded, or to try to stampede the mill he 
represents, by admitting for a moment 
that such quotations could conceivably 
be considered as suggesting a basis for 
his own business. 

As for the buyers, fortunately not nu- 
merous, who resort to more or less delib- 
erate misrepresentation in order to force 
prices down, they are sure in the long 
-run to get exactly what is coming to 
them. They will find that no one is 
eager to accept their statements on any 
subject at their face value; they will cre- 
ate for themselves a handicap in doing 
business which in the end will mean cer- 
tain loss. 

Every prospective buyer is fully justi- 
fied in trying to get flour as cheap as he 
can, provided always he is sure that he 
is getting the quality he requires. When, 
however, he uses the report of more or 
less fictitious quotations as an argument 
against the salesman, he is putting him- 


self in a position where detection is 
sooner or later inevitable, and its re- 
sults are bound to be most undesirable. 

Competition in flour selling is at all 
times sharp enough so that there is never 
any need for misrepresentation; the 
salesman who accepts a misstatement as 
an established fact without taking the 
trouble to verify it, and the mill which 
allows such reports to influence its quo- 
tations, are alike showing a _ simple 
credulity which makes them fair game 
for buyers looking fer easy prey. 





MEXICAN FLOUR RATES 

HE Weekly News Bulletin, published 

by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Mexico, is authority for the 
statement that at a recent conference 
between President Obregon and the rep- 
resentatives of the chambers of com- 
merce, the former stated that he had 
recommended to the Mexican National 
Railways the cancellation of the recent 
advances in freight rates. He had urged 
the officials of the railways to act 
promptly in the matter. 

Included in the rate advance made 
several months ago was a special clause 
making the rate on foreign flour from 
Laredo to Mexico City 75c higher than 
on Mexican milled flour. The rate dis- 
crimination has since then operated seri- 
ously to handicap the trade in American 
milled flour, although it has not de- 
stroyed it, because the Mexican bakers 
are compelled to buy a certain quantity 
of strong flour to mix with the home- 
milled product. On this account, the 
railway rate discrimination is really a 
tax on Mexican bakers and bread con- 
sumers, 

An investigation by the United States 
Department of State disclosed the fact 
that it could take no action in the mat- 
ter “since the measure regulating the 
freight rates on flour is one of internal 
policy and is intended to serve as a pro- 
tection to native industry.” 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS 

HE statement recently made by Mr. 

Julius H. Barnes in answer to the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against the Barnes-Ames and the 
Barnes-Irwin companies is an admirable 
example of neatly turning the tables. 
The Federal Trade Commission, acting 
on representations of the Italian gov- 
ernment, had complained that wheat 
shipped by these two companies to Italy 
carried an excess of foreign substances. 
Mr. Barnes politely pointed out that all 
this grain was duly inspected by govern- 
ment licensed inspectors, and that cer- 
tificates covering its grade and quality 
were duly issued under the authority of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Federal Trade Commission has fre- 
quently shown a tendency to leap before 
looking, and in this case seems to have 
jumped in such a manner as to entangle 
itself in the operation of another depart- 
ment of the government. Undoubtedly 
the grain exported to Italy was inspect- 
ed just as Mr. Barnes says, and if its 
quality was not up to the requirements 
of the federal grain grades, the fault lies 
with the inspectors of the Department 
of Agriculture on whose findings the cer- 
tificates were issued. 

If the Federal Trade Commission had 
taken the trouble to find out in advance 
who was actually ‘responsible for the 
grading of this grain, it would have 
escaped putting itself in a somewhat ab- 
surd position. It is now in the awkward 
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predicament of being compelled to at- 
tack the Department of Agriculture on 
behalf of the Italian government. Such 
a task certainly does not fall within the 
scope of the duties originally contem- 
plated when the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was organized. 

The action indicates once again the 
inherent absurdity of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s status. It has never been 
able to co-ordinate itself with any of the 
other departments of the government. 
It has run hither and thither, stirring 
up trouble and creating endless publicity, 
but it has never found its proper place 
sufficiently to know where it really stood 
in relation to the other and longer estab- 
lished branches of the administration. In 
allowing itself to be used as the agency 
of a foreign government in pushing a 
claim against the Department of Agri- 
culture, its absurdity has reached a 
height which surpasses even its own pre- 
vious achievements. 


THE EXTRA SACK EVIL 

ILARGE milling concern in the East 

writes to express its astonishment 
that the bad practice of including a num- 
ber of empty sacks with each carload 
shipment of flour, recently commented on 
in these columns, should be continued by 
any miller. This company, the letter 
states, definitely abandoned the practice 
many years ago and would, under no cir- 
cumstances, consider returning to it. In 
order to avoid any possibility of contro- 
versy with its customers, it sends to each 
new buyer a letter explaining its posi- 
tion, as follows: 

“We are always pleased to supply 
empty sacks for the reconditioning of 
packages broken in transit. 

“On advice from you, as to the num- 
ber needed, we will send same at once, 
carriage charges prepaid. 

“We cannot, however, send empty sacks 
with shipments of flour for the following 
reasons: 

“First, about 75 per cent of empty 
sacks sent with shipments of flour are 
lost in transit, or used by railroad em- 
ployees for resacking our flour, or flour 
from other mills, broken in transit. 

“Second, careless railroad employees 
almost always get a great deal of foreign 
matter into the flour when resacking, and 
put short weight into the packages, sub- 
jecting us to prosecution for the viola- 
tion of the net weight law. 

“Third, railroad employees have fre- 
quently used our sacks for the resacking 
of inferior flour from other mills. This 
seriously damages the reputation of our 
brands. When you need sacks for recon- 
ditioning shipments please advise us, fol- 
lowing the directions attached hereto for 
the filing of claims. Your doing so will 
enable us to recover from the carriers 
not only the cost of the sacks, but ex- 
press or postage charges thereon. Your 
claims will be given immediate atten- 
tion.” 

The Northwestern Miller does not be- 
lieve that the practice of sending empty 
sacks with flour shipments is either gen- 
eral or increasing. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, many millers still do it in the be- 
lief that the customer is impressed with 
their generosity. If these millers would 
check up on the cost per year of this 
kind of mistaken generosity, and would 
investigate the ultimate fate of the sacks 
so given away, they would promptly re- 
strain their prodigal tendencies. Giving 
sacks away never yet secured a new cus- 
tomer or increased the loyalty of an old 
one. 
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i TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 


(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 20.) 
Winnipec, Man.—Domestic flour sales 
are good at unchanged prices. Export 
business is very quiet. 
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Puitavetputa, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
steadily held. Millfeed is scarce and 
firmer, but demand is only moderate. 
Flour quotations are unchanged. 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market 
opened firm, with fair demand on the 
part of buyers for immediate use. Prices 
are holding firm. Millfeed is slow, de- 
mand light. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Some mills report 
a fairly active demand for flour, while 
others have a light business. The situa- 
tion shows no material change. Millfeed 
is in good demand, All quotations are 
unchanged. 

New York, N. Y.—Because of wheat 
fluctuations, buyers have lost confidence 
in prices, so they continue to take only 
immediate requirements. Export sales 
are in small lots from day to day, though 
inquiry is better and clearances are larg- 
er. 

Boston, Mass.—Local flour conditions 
are unchanged. Demand is slow, with 
trade’s immediate needs fairly well sup- 
plied for the present. Prices are openly 
steady, but most millers are quietly offer- 
ing at concessions. Millfeed is firmly 
held, with some advance in prices. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Fair buying of 
flour continues, although demand is sen- 
sitive to market action. Prices are about 
unchanged. Millfeed is strong, with 
rather extensive buying by large inter- 
ests. Prices are up to $25.50 on bran, 
$#30@31 on gray shorts, and brown shorts 
$27@ 28. 

Mitwavukee, Wis.—The_ decline — in 
wheat created mixed buying sentiment, 
some customers taking advantage and 
the bulk holding off on all but pressing 
needs. Prices are easy to 15¢ bbl lower. 
Kye flour is easy and inactive. Millfeed 
demand is better, offerings are light. 
Bran is up $1.50, middlings $1 ton. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The flour market is 
fairly steady. Local and interior mills 
report fair southern trade in soft winter 
wheat flours and unsupplied export de- 
mand for hard wheat first clears. Low 
grade flour is scarce and in demand for 
domestic and export consumption, Mill- 
feed is in better demand, and the mar- 
ket is somewhat firmer. Flour prices 
are unchanged. 

CoLtumsus, Onto.—The flour business 
continues very good, but no large sales 
are reported. The trade is buying in 
single car lots for quick delivery, and 
sales of this character are sufficient to 
make for good volume, Practically all 
business being done is by Kansas mills. 
Very little spring flour is being sold. 
Feed is only in fair demand. Middlings 
price is unchanged, bran is down $1. 
Flour prices are unchanged, 

Bavtimore, Mp.—-Flour is easier with 
wheat, with fair sales since Saturday of 
springs and hard winters to domestic 
trade and near-by soft winter straights 
to export buyers, at prices within range 
of quotations. Wheat value is expected 
to be readjusted by the enormously in- 
creasing visible, while famine prices in 
corn are liable to be met by removing 
the import duty and inviting shipments 
from Argentina and other countries. 
Feed is strong and higher, but inactive. 

Cuicaco, I11.—There is freer inquiry 
for new spring wheat flour, but only few 
sales are reported, as mills are not quot- 
ing to meet buyers’ views. One sale of 
fair quantity was reported this week, but 
as a rule buyers’ ideas are still too low. 
There is some buying of hard winters on 
decline for shipment from near-by to 
90 days. There is better inquiry also 
for new soft winters, but as few mills 
are quoting, these sales are limited. 
Feed is stronger, and prices are up $1@ 
1.50. Demand is fairly active. Mixers 
are in the market, and there is scattered 
country buying. 





SALE OF NEUMOND INTERESTS 
It is announced that the interests for- 
merly held by K. and E. Neumond in the 
company known as K. & E. Neumond, 
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Inc., with offices in New York and New 
Orleans, have been acquired by the other 
stockholders, and that the company has 
determined therefore to change its name 
to Eisemann & Co., Inc. There will be 
no other change in the business or or- 
ganization. 


FLOUR STANDARDS 
TO BE CONSIDERED 


Committee in Session at Washington Will 
Take Up Proposed Changes—Flour 
Millers Ask for Hearing 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Joint Com- 
mittee on Definitions and Standards be- 
gan a conference in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry on Aug. 18 to consider proposed 








standards for wheat flour, ice cream, 
meat and meat products, jams and 
jellies. 


The first day’s session was given over 
to discussion of butter, as a result of 
which it seemed probable that a recom- 
mendation would be made to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for a new standard 
to conform more closely to the specifica- 
tions of the Navy Department. 

On Thursday, the committee expected 
to consider flour standards. James F. 
Bell, of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, has indicated to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that representa- 
tives of the millers would like to be 
heard on the question. Dr. W. W. Skin- 
ner, chairman of the committee, is quot- 


ed as saying that no decision as to flour 
may be reached at this meeting, as more 
time may be needed for proper consid- 
eration. 

The personnel of the committee, which 
is composed of nine members, three rep- 
resenting the Association of Official Ag- 
ricultural Chemists, three the Association 
of American Dairy, Food and Drug Of- 
ficials, and three the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is as follows: 
Dr. W. W. Skinner, Dr. A. S. Mitchell, 
Dr. H. E. Doolittle, Department of Ag- 
riculture; Julius Hortvet, state chemist 
of Minnesota; Captain Rose, Florida; 
Dr. E. M. Bealey, Connecticut; Dr. Ran- 
dall, Maryland; Dr. Howard, New 
Hampshire; and Dr. Lesayer, Kansas. 





NASHVILLE FEDERAL BAKERY 
SUFFERS $65,000 FIRE LOSS 


NasHviLte, Tenn., Aug. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire in the local plant of 
the Federal System of Bakeries this 
morning caused a loss estimated at $65,- 
000. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
M. B. Frost, owner and manager, said 
the damage would be repaired immedi- 
ately. Insurance was carried. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





DEATH OF J. MARK MAUSER 
J. Mark Mauser, president Mauser 
Mill Co., Laurys Station, Pa., died at 
Atlantic City, N. J., of influenza. He 
was 53 years old. The company operates 
mills at Hazleton, Northampton, How- 
ersville, Palmerton and Allentown. 
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The following table shows the flour out 
at milling centers for the past two w: 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 11 Aug 
Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1923 14 
232,263 220,903 268,280 2 


Minneapolis 
ie WU vececes 9,402 
Duluth-Superior 12,815 


43 
9,856 11,300 
10,080 15,815 2s 





Milwaukee ..... 3,500 2,000 5,500 
Totals .......257,980 242,839 300,895 289 
Outside mills*. .152,134 192,467 159,616 19: l 





Ag’ gate sprg..410,114 435,306 460,511 48° 


Ge. RA cc cwewe 28,600 28,100 47,200 2s 
— eae 47,400 49,700 49,300 44 
Buffalo ........152,215 141,436 121,125 151 





Rochester ..... 4,900 4,900 5,300 ' 
Chicago .....0. 36,000 30,000 35 
Kansas City.... 119,374 102,000 914 
Kangas Cityt...! 5 343,555 343,410 404 10: 
GOMES 2c ccecs 23,472 23,900 16 00 
St. Joseph .. 27,709 29,025 2. 76 
Pe .6e0ee0es 19/176 21,610 3: 5 
WEGMEG cesasss 35,688 46,795 54 \4 
TE. cictanne 41,800 42,200 44 06 
Toledof ....... 113,223 106,796 98,015 71 ) 
Indianapolis’... 11,634 10,292 8,450 13.19 
Wastvilie®® .... seece BOGLGSE ccccce 134 ) 
Portland, Oreg.. 36,120 25,162 20,610 19 
MOORES ccs cvcss 32,762 31,609 35,365 26 
TROGIR. 6005208 21,695 28,514 15,530 3s 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percent 
of activity of mills at various points. 
figures represent the relation of actual w 
ly output of flour, as reported to The No 
western Miller, to possible output on 
time schedule, operating six days per w 
Aug. 11 Aug 


Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 39 48 
|. eee 38 40 47 
Duluth-Superior .. 35 29 3 
Milwaukee ........ 29 17 34 
Outside mills* 54 55 48 i 
Average spring... 45 44 48 
Bt. TOU ccivcese» 45 44 93 
We, BOUEE 46060002 54 57 64 
) ee 82 77 7 
Rochester ........ 26 26 29 
CUSORD vsccvceone 95 90 75 
Kansas City ..... 79 80 76 
Kansas City? ..... 77 68 67 
GUBORE ..cccccssce 97 94 100 
i AD 6 +ctns ue 72 58 61 
Belinea ...vccsccses 67 48 47 
, i! 62 55 72 i 
OOO oo ceciecsnese 100 91 88 
ci eee ea 76 79 78 
Indianapolis ...... 58 52 37 
Nashville®*® ....... on 63 6 
Portland, Oregon... 58 40 33 
BOGCTIS oc ccceccess 62 60 67 
TACOMA .ccesseoce 38 50 27 
Totala ...vcecces 61 63 60 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Lo 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwest 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive «f 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville, 


ALABAMA TOWN HAS MILI 
FIRE WITH $75,000 LOSS 


NasHVILLE, TenN.—Fire of undeter 
mined origin on Aug. 16 destroyed t!ic 
plant of the Alabama Mill & Grain (» 
at Attala, Ala., causing loss estimat: ‘| 
at about $75,000, half covered by insu 
ance. The mill had a daily capacity «| 
2,400 bus of corn products, and 6,0\) 
bus of products were lost. A warehou 
in which a considerable stock was stor: ‘| 
was also burned. The company’s hea 
quarters are in Birmingham. O. / 
Brown is president. Joun Lerrer. 


mills, 








NEW ORLEANS ADVERTISING PLANS 
New Orieans, La.—A committee w 
be appointed the latter part of Augu 
to confer with the statewide committ: 
on the organization of the Louisian 
State Chamber of Commerce. Plans ar 
being considered to advertise Louisian 
to the world. The proposal is said t 
have the support of the New Orlean: 
Association of Commerce, the Manufac 
turers’ Association of Louisiana, th: 
Southern Pine Association, the Missour 
Pacific Railway and several New Or 
leans banks. R. A. SuLiivan. 





DEATH OF AN OHIO BAKER 

Cotumsvus, On1o.—J. W. Cartzdafner 
retired manager Reynolds Baking Co.. 
well known among flour dealers anc 
bakers throughout the country, died at 
London, Ohio, from paralysis, Wednes- 
day evening, Aug. 13. He was 64 years 
old and had not been active in business 

for two years because of poor health. 

Harry B. App e. 
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August 20, 1924 
DEATH OF HARRY C. COLE 


president of H. C. Cole Milling Co. Dies in 
St. Louis Hospital After a 
Long Illness 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Harry C. Cole, presi- 
dent H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl., 
died Aug. 13, after a long illness, at a 
St. Louis hospital,. at the age of 74 
years. He is survived by G. Kendall 
Cole, of Chicago, Saxon Cole, associated 
with him in the milling business, and one 
daughter. The funeral was held Aug. 15 
at Chester. 





W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ALLIED BAKERS TO 
FORM ASSOCIATION 


Plans for an Organization of Interests Asso- 
ciated with the Baking Industry Made 
at Meeting in Chicago 


(nuicaco, Inu.—Steps were taken at a 
luncheon meeting held at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Aug. 13, to organize an 
allied bakers’ association, composed of 
re) resentatives of all interests connected 
with the baking business. Invitations 
hat been extended by the secretary’s of- 
fice of the American Bakers’ Association, 
and about 100 were present, including 
bakers, flour brokers, jobbers, mill repre- 
eitatives, bakers’ machinery and sup- 
ply concerns, meat packers, etc. 

Such an organization has long been 
considered, and it seems that a long felt 
wont is about to be gratified. W. D. 
s\eier, western manager Baker-Perkins 
Co., Ine., who acted as chairman, said in 
hi. opening remarks that it was pro- 
posed to create in Chicago the necessary 
means and organization by which the in- 
terests of the baking industry could be 





Dn 


furthered. He called on R. K. Strit- 
zinger, president American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, W. E. Long, of W. E. Long 
Co., W. L. Lewis, of the American In- 


itute of Meat Packers, A. P. Hus- 
sind, secretary Millers’ National Fed- 
ration, A. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, B. 
}. Grenell, Chapman & Smith Co., for 
hort talks, and these men were prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of forming 
uch an organization. 

Following the discussion, the chair- 
iuan was authorized to appoint a tem- 
porary committee to formulate plans 
and to report at the next general meet- 
ing, which will be held at the La Salle 
Hotel on Aug. 27. On this committee 
ire W. E, Long, W. E. Long Co., chair- 
man; Jay Burns, Standard Bakeries 
Corporation; I. K. Russell, editor Bak- 
ing Technology; B. B. Grenell, Chap- 
man & Smith Co; A. P. Husband, Mill- 
ers’ National Kederation; P. P. Croar- 
kin, P. P. Croarkin & Son; A. J. Gard- 
ner, Wade & Gardner; Eugene Lipp, 
president Illinois Bakers’ Association; 
Charles Paesch, baker; Fred E. Clarke, 
‘The Fleischmann Co; W. D. Bleier, Bak- 
er-Perkins Co., Inc; J. M. Livingston, 
Livingston Baking Co; J. Hill, Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers; X. C. Smith, 
Moody & Water Co; H. E. Barnard, 
secretary American Bakers’ Association ; 
Daniel Martin and H. R. Davison, Amer- 
ican Institute of Meat Packers; C. W. 
Meyer, Armour & Co. trade relations de- 
partment; A. Bamford, Bakers Weekly; 
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THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour production showed a general, though not very extensive, gain 
during the week of Aug. 10-16. The spring wheat mills have not yet begun 
active new crop operation, and their flour output last week was only 45 
per cent of capacity, a gain of one point over that of the week before. 
The hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma _ section, 
on the other hand, reported a seven point gain, to 77 per cent. ‘The Ohio- 
Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills showed a three point loss, to 76 
per cent. The Buffalo output advanced five points, to 82 per cent. The 
St. Louis district just about held its own, at 52 per cent. On the north 
Pacific Coast, the Portland mills gained 18 points, to 58 per cent of ca- 
pacity; Seattle advanced two points, to 62 per cent, and Tacoma dropped 
12 points, to 38 per cent. 

* +. + 


The flour market has been sufficiently active to indicate that supplies in 
bakers’ and distributors’ hands are by no means exceptionally large. Prices 
have been firmly held, with a general advance of 5@15c bbl for the week, 
owing to the strength of wheat. There is still a nominal spread of 75c@$1 
between springs and hard winters. The gain in flour prices has by no 
means reflected the full extent of the advance in wheat, owing to the 
strength of millfeed. Bran is $7@8 ton higher than it was early in June, 
and has advanced about $2.50 during the past week. Demand for feed re- 
mains cautious, owing to uncertainty as to the future course of the wheat 
market. 

* 7 . 


Receipts of new wheat continue to show remarkably good quality, and 
the probability of an extraordinary crop has become very nearly a cer- 
tainty. The weather has been unfavorable in the spring wheat belt, 
owing to low temperatures and rains, but it is generally felt that there is 
little danger of serious injury to the wheat which yet remains to be har- 


vested. 











E. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; A. S. Pur- 
ves, The Northwestern Miller. 

Immediately after adjournment of the 
general meeting, the temporary commit- 
tee held its first session. The consensus 
of opinion was that an organization 
should be built up slowly, and that it 
might be a good plan simply to com- 
mence with a regular weekly luncheon, 
with a general meeting once a month. 
It was arranged that the temporary com- 
mittee should meet on Aug. 22, when fur- 
ther plans will be formulated for sub- 
mission to the next general meeting on 
Aug. 27. A subcommittee of the tem- 
porary committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Daniel Martin, chairman, Dr. 
L. A. Rumsey, I. K. Russell, A. Bam- 
ford and W. D. Bleier. This committee 
will meet on Aug. 20, and will report to 
the temporary committee. 

S. O. Werner. 





MOTLOW MILLING PLANT 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


NasHVILLE, TeEnN.—Fire on Aug. 12 
destroyed the four-story plant of the 
Motlow Milling Co., Union City, Tenn. 
The loss is estimated at $75,000, with 
$40,000 insurance. The company was a 
large manufacturer of corn meal and 
corn products, having succeeded the 
Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. L. Motlow, 
of Lynchburg, Tenn., was principal own- 
er, and Reagor Motlow, his son, was 
manager. JoHN LerPer. 

MONTREAL BREAD PRICE RAISED 

Monrtreat, Que.—Following the steady 
increase in flour prices of recent weeks, 
bakers of Montreal have announced an 





increase of le per loaf in the price of 
bread. They claim this still leaves them 
35c in the hole on a barrel of flour, as 
the increase in flour cost amounts to 
$2.35 bbl, and the Ic increase on the loaf 
only brings them in $2 bbl. 

A. E. Perxs. 


INCREASED FALL SOWING 
OF WHEAT IS INDICATED 


The area of winter wheat to be sown 
this fall will be about 42,919,000 acres, 
if intentions to plant as expressed by 
farmers on Aug. 1 are carried out, the 
Department of Agriculture reports. An 
increase of 7.5 per cent or 2,986,000 acres 
in the area to be sown, as compared with 
last fall, is indicated by 19,000 farmers 
reporting for their own farms. That 
percentage is applied to the total sown 
acreage of last year in arriving at this 
year’s probable acreage. 








QUAKER OATS CHARGE DENIED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Quaker Oats 
Co., of Chicago, in answer to a complaint 
filed by the Federal Trade Commission, 
denies that it engages in certain prac- 
tices alleged against it in connection with 
the sale of animal feeds. The company 
specifically denies that with the intent 
and purpose to restrict competition in 
the sale of these products it selected cer- 
tain jobbers and retailers to whom it 
quoted and sold at regular list prices 
while requiring all other jobbers and 
retailers in competition to pay certain 
arbitrary sums of money in excess of 
regular prices to be turned over to the 
favored dealers. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA'S 
FEEDSTUFFS LAW 


State Department of Agriculture Empowered 
to Inspect and Analyze, and to 
Withhold from Delivery 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Much publicity 
is being given the feedstuffs law recent- 
ly enacted by the South Carolina general 
assembly, under the provisions of which 
the state department of agriculture is 
empowered to inspect and analyze all 
feedstuffs and to withhold from delivery 
that which is below requirements. . 

The department of agriculture may 
either destroy the condemned feed or 
return it to the manufacturer, who will 
be allowed to reship it into South Caro- 
lina after it has been brought up to 
standard by the addition of the necessary 
ingredients. 

In discussing the new law, H. W. Mc- 
Creight, chief clerk of the department of 
agriculture at Columbia, said: “Suppose 
a manufacturer ships low grade feed to 
a farmer. We make him take it back 
or rebate the difference in value between 
the feed guaranteed and the actual value 
of the feed shipped.” : 

Under the South Carolina law manu- 
facturers are required to register all 
commercial feedstuffs offered or exposed 
for sale, annually, on Jan. 1. Blanks 
are furnished by the commissioner of 
agriculture, commerce and industries be- 
fore the first day of each year on re- 
quest. Registration costs little; feed- 
stuffs stamps are sold at the rate of 25c 
ton and are kept in denominations of 25, 
50, 75 and 100 Ibs. Registration: must 
show the minimum percentage of crude 
protein and fat, the maximum percentage 
of crude fiber, and the percentage of 
carbohydrates, together with all ingredi- 
ents composing the feed. Weight of 
bags or packages in which the feed is 
marketed also must be shown, and all 
commercial feedstuffs must be marketed 
in standard weight bags of 25, 50, 75, 
100, 125, 175 or 200 Ibs. 

All commercial feedstuffs must have 
printed on bags or packages the follow- 
ing information: weight of bag or pack- 
age, the name, brand or trademark under 
which the article is sold; the name and 
address of the manufacturer; the name 
of each and every ingredient; a guar- 
anteed analysis conforming to the regis- 
tration showing the percentage of the 
various ingredients. The requisite num- 
ber of South Carolina feedstuff tax 
stamps must be attached to cover the 
weight of each bag or package before the 
goods are placed on the market. Where 
standards are established the feed must 
meet these standards, but where no stand- 
ards are established the manufacturer 
may make his own guaranty, but is re- 
quired to live up to this guaranty. 

Feeds cannot be adulterated with sub- 
stances of little or no food value, such 
as corn cobs, peanut shells and rice hulls. 
Whole grains of cereals, when damaged 
so as to be unfit for food purposes, are 
subject to the provisions of the act. 
Grains or cereals containing 5 per cent 
or more of seeds other than represented 
are required to pay inspection tax and 
in every way comply with the laws gov- 
erning the sale of feedstuffs. 

J. H. Wootrince. 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 














Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 19. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent..........-.eeeeeeeeevacee 7.20@ 7.70 $7.70@ 8.20 ee eee $7.40@ 7.75 $8.40@ 9.00 $7.90@ 8.15 $8.30@ 8.65 $8.75@ 9.00 $7.60@ 7.85 $8.00@ 8.50 
Spring standard patent ..........--.eeseee- 6.90@ 7.30 7.45@ 7.65 o00 oO aecs 90@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.65 7.90@ 8.25 7.65@ 8.75 7.30@ 7.60 a 
Spring first clear ....e.-- see eeteeeeeceerees 5.95@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 a 5.75@ 6.25 6.20@ 6.65 ree, eee 6.75@ 7.50 5.75@ 6.60 rer Peer <aewe 
Hard winter short patent............-+eee0. 6.25@ 6.80 eee ye 6.80@ 7.30 6.30@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 7.50@ 8.00 6.85@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight. s...-.cccccccccccccece 5.75@ 6.25 cess eves 6.00@ 6.65 5.60@ 6.10 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 7.900@ 7.50 ror ey 6.60@ 7.00 ee 
Hard winter first Clear........ccscccccccccce 5.10@ 5.50 si See 4.85@ 5.65 5.00@ 5.25 5.75@ 6.45 a aie oe ee sre eS ee oe Ae a 
Soft winter short patent.........--.--eeeees 6.50@ 7.00 ee, ren ee, | eee 6.60@ 7.10 ee 6.65@ 6.90 Te Lee 6.75@ 7.75 6.90@ 7.20 7.90@ 

Soft winter straight ........-...-eeeeeeeees 5.85@ 6.25 oveee cs x Perr 5.95@ 6.35 6.10@ 6.65 *5.90@ 6.15 *5.90@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.80 6.35@ 6.80 6.75@ 
Soft Winer BEGt SIORF. cc ccc cccseeccccscvcee 4.85@ 5.35 er. a ei 5.10@ 5.35 24acEnerat ee Sree 5; gle aaa s 5.60@ 6.60 oses : 5.25 @ 
Rye Gemh, WRIGC ..ccccccscccccsccvccccccces 4.90@ 5.10 5.30@ 5.35 @. Cee 5.35@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 O... — 
Rye flour, etandard .........ccccssccccsces 4.50@ 4.85 3.70@ 3.75 -@. @.. ye, | See 4.50@ 4.75 > he 5.70@ 5.99 a er 

FEED— 

CS iit ike on6.4 64 4-40.5065006006s bewes 27.25 @27.75 -+.-@25.00 ae (wee Per Tee 32.00 @33.00 33.00 @ 34.00 3 3.50 30.00 @ 33.00 ee 
REGE WOD WORD 6c cc ccc ccceccccescocess - -@28.00 (SE . -@25.50 25.50 ee) fer ee 33.004 33.50 3% 00 oT eee onnate : 
Se I EE 965 oo cece Kectorecoettcone . Pere «Dawes re. pee 50 6a de & ¢0% 33.00 @ 34.00 34.00% 34.50 34. 50 <sseeeess 26.00 @ 27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 29.00 @ 29.50 27.00 @ 27.50 27.00 @ 28.00 ° Bove. ohare 2 33.00@34.00 33.50% 34.50 34.50@ 35.00 33.00 @34.00 31.00 @ 33.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).......--.-..- 32.50 @ 33.50 .... 33,00 30.00 @ 31.00 30.50@31.50 oe 37.00 @38.00 38.00 @ 40.00 36.00 @ 36.50 36.00 @ 37.00 err: were 
EP or b6gds caw ced b8 660 00 6880's 38.00 @ 40.50 37.00@38.00 © ....@.. + Meade oe re 43.00 @ 44.00 43.00@ 44.00 -@44.75 41.00@42.00 eer. 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle if one wes Suamtvns CS) ES See = | (49's) et Pa , Per -++-@.... 
San Francisco... ....@8.10 -@. -@. 7.50@8.00 8.75 @ 9.30 8.35 @8.80 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNash ville 


prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


River points for soft 


winter wheat flour and feed. 
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CONFIRMATION OF 
WHEAT REDUCTION 


Department of Agriculture Reports Bear Out 
Earlier Estimates of Lower World 
Crop Than That of 1923 


Recent crop reports to the United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
said to confirm the department’s earlier 
estimates pointing to decreases from 
last year’s crop in the northern hemi- 
sphere of from 10 to 13 per cent for 
wheat, 14 per cent for rye, 10 per cent 
for barley, and 5 per cent for oats. 
Estimates for rye, barley and oats, how- 
ever, are still based upon forecasts from 
countries producing only about half of 
the crop, and therefore the percentage 
changes from last year may vary when 
more complete information is available. 
Undoubtedly, the department states, the 
combined cereal harvest will be consid- 
erably less than last year and more near- 
ly equal to the 1922 crop. The report, in 
summary, follows: 

“Russian reports are as contradictory 
as ever, ranging from crops larger than 
last year to danger of a severe famine 
affecting as many as 5,000,000 people. 
Reports of crop shortages in important 
regions appear to be well founded. The 
increase in acreage over last year is, 
generally speaking, in the northern sec- 
tions of the country, where rye is the 
principal cereal crop, whereas in the 
southeastern region, particularly — the 
Ukraine, which is the principal wheat 
section, there seems to be some decrease 
in acreage and crop conditions in- gen- 
eral are below average. Notwithstand- 
ing famine reports from drouth stricken 
areas, press reports are to the effect that 
the Soviet government will continue its 
export policy and the claim is made that 
possible famine will be relieved without 
the aid of foreign food. Nearly all Rus- 
sian reports relate to “grain,” which in- 
cludes wheat, rye, oats, barley, corn and 
even oil cake. Should Russia be able 
to export from this crop in quantities 
comparable to last year’s shipments, 
there is likely to be a _ considerable 
change in the ratio of wheat to rye, with 
increased quantities of rye probable. 

“In the Orient, which has taken con- 
siderable quantities of United States 
and Canadian wheat and flour during 
the past season, the prospects are for a 
considerably decreased production of 
wheat. Japan forecasts a wheat crop 12 
per cent below last year, and in Man- 
churia conditions have been very unfa- 
vorable, though acreage and production 
estimates are not available for this re- 
gion. With prices at last year’s level, 
Japan and China would probably afford 
a market for increased quantities of 
American wheat and flour. With the in- 
crease in prices and the majority of the 
reduction in the United States crop oc- 
curring in the Pacific Northwest, it is 
difficult to foresee what effect the re- 
duction in the oriental crop will have on 
purchases from America. 

“The cereal crop in Europe is less than 
last year, with important reductions in 
countries consuming large quantities of 
hard wheats similar to our durum varie- 
ties. The absence of an exportable sur- 
plus in North Africa further strength- 
ens the market positions of these wheats, 
and the outlook from the point of view 
of the American producer is more fa- 
vorable than last year. The European 
demand for wheat at prices prevailing 
last season resulted in imports consider- 
ably larger than expectations at the be- 
ginning of the season. The elasticity of 
the demand in certain important import- 
ing countries is likely to be felt at the 
present price level, and European im- 
ports this season may not be greater 
than last year, in spite of smaller har- 
vests. 

“Reports of a considerable increase 
in the acreage planted to wheat in Ar- 
gentina are current, but no official esti- 
mate is available as yet. Certainly the 
weather was favorable during the plant- 
ing season, though dry weather is being 
reported at present. Some increase is 
also expected in Australia.” 





3.3. BADENOCH CO.’S NEW OFFICES 

Cnicaco, Inu.—J. J. Badenoch Co.,-old 
established mixed feed manufacturers 
and grain dealers, have opened new of- 
fices at suite 417, Postal Telegraph 


“Mo., saleswoman; John 
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Building, 332 South La Salle Street, Chi- 


cago. For many years this concern’s 
headquarters were at 400-408 North 
Union Avenue, and an office has also 


been maintained at 319-321 Postal Tele- 
graph Building. In order, however, to 
meet the growing needs of its business, 
the firm has found it necessary to secure 
larger office space, and therefore has 
closed its other two locations. The feed 
and grain departments will now be in the 
commodious new headquarters. This 
company was established in 1873, and is 
one of the leaders in its line. 
S. O. Werner. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Wicuira, Kansas.—On Aug. 12, 1914, 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co. began op- 
erating with a capacity of 1,000 bbls, and 
in November, 1918, a new unit of 1,500 
bbls was added, making a total capacity 
of 2,500 bbls. On Tuesday, Aug. 12, 
1924, the company celebrated its tenth 
anniversary with a chicken dinner and 
dance in the warehouse of the mill. 

Employees and their families, number- 
ing about 225, attended the celebration. 
A large angel food biithday cake was 
decorated with pastry sacks of Expan- 
sion flour, with wheat shocks, and with 
10 candles, It was cut by John H. 
Moore, president of the company. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, the floor was cleared 
for a dance, 

A picture of all the employees was 
taken, and then a picture of those who 
have heen with the company 10 years. 
Following are the 10-year employees: 
William Graham, head foreman; Jacob 
Hansen, first miller; Jacob Johnson, sec- 
ond miller; Millie McDonald, secretary 
to G. M. Lowry, secretary of the com- 
pany; Mrs. J. C. Roberts, Springfield, 
Howard, book- 
keeper; J. H. Moore, president, and C. 
B. Moore, assistant manager. 

The girls in the office wrote a song 
about the other members of the office 
force and sang it during the dinner. 

G, M. Lowry, secretary of the com- 
pany, who is in Europe, sent a cable- 
gram of congratulations from Paris. 


CONTRADICTORY REPORTS ON 
RUSSIAN CROP SITUATION 


A Department of Agriculture bulletin 
states that Russian reports are as con- 
tradictory as ever, ranging from crops 
larger than last year to danger of a 
severe famine affecting as many as 
5,000,000 people. ’ 

“Reports of crop shortages in impor- 
tant regions appear to be well founded,” 
it is stated. “The increase in acreage 
over last year is, generally speaking, in 
the northern sections of the country, 
where rye is the principal cereal crop, 
whereas in the southeastern region, par- 
ticularly the Ukraine, which is the prin- 
cipal wheat section, there seems to be 
some decrease in acreage, and crop con- 
ditions in general are below average. 
Notwithstanding famine reports from 
drouth stricken areas press reports are 
to the effect that the Soviet government 
will continue its export policy and the 
claim is made that possible famine will 
be relieved without the aid of foreign 
food. Nearly all Russian reports relate 
to grain which includes wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, corn and even oil cake. Should 
Russia be able to export from this crop 
in quantities comparable to last year’s 
shipments there is likely to be a consid- 
erable change in the ratio of wheat to 
rye, with increased quantities of rye 
probable.” 


SEIZURES UNDER PURE FOOD LAW 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Twelve thousand seiz- 
ures and prosecutions for adulteration 
or misbranding of foods and medicines 
have been completed since the enact- 
ment of the federal pure food and drug 
law, according to a statement issued by 
E. R. Smith, chief of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Eggs have been the basis of 6,000 
seizures and prosecutions, the report 
states. This number included a great 
many shipments of dried and frozen 
eggs which are used extensively by com- 
mercial bakeries, hotels and restaurants. 


Adulterated or misbranded flour, in- 
cluding barley, buckwheat, corn, gluten, 
graham and rye flours, has figured in 
more than 100 cases. In the case of 
wheat flour, the charges most frequently 
made were excessive moisture and short 
weight. 

“The majority of food manufacturers 
today are putting out high grade prod- 
ucts,” the statement concludes, “and 
there is a smaller percentage of adultera- 
tion than ever before, although the man- 
ufacture of food is transferred more 
and more from the home to the factory.” 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 


JAPANESE MILLERS FIND 
FLOUR MARKET IN CHINA 


Toxyo, Japan, Aug. 2.—The recent 
jump in the price of American wheat 
has given Japanese flour manufacturers 
the opportunity they sought to increase 
their sales in China. Last month the 
total export of flour to the neighbor state 
totaled 5,000,000 bags. Efforts are being 
made by dealers here to extend their 
export operations to the South Sea 
Islands. 

When it comes to purchasing stocks 
with which to replace those that have 
been exported, however, millers are fac- 
ing a different proposition. They are 
buying up what spot wheat there is on 
the market and are anticipating the ne- 
cessity of buying foreign: wheat with 
considerable anxiety. 

At the present price and duty, Ameri- 
can wheat now costs so much that flour 
cannot be made from it at a price less 
than 4.90 yen per 50-lb bag ($2.45 nom- 
inal), according to the millers, while the 
present price of flour is around 3.80 
yen. Millers have about used up their 
old stocks of wheat which were bought at 
lower prices and brought in duty free, 
and it is expected that they will be com- 
pelled to cut their production soon if 
they do not use the high-priced raw ma- 
terial. This, of course, will force up the 
price of flour, possibly to a level where 
it will be possible to make a profit on 
American wheat. 

The floods which have devastated large 
areas of Manchuria and middle China 
have ruined the wheat crops in those dis- 
tricts, and a wheat famine is expected. 
On the other hand, the Japanese wheat 
crop is now reported to be good, and 
millers are looking forward to profits to 
be made in extensive exports to China. 

On top of these factors, which indi- 
cate a probable jump in the price of 
flour, the government’s proposal to dou- 
ble the tariff on wheat is being attacked 
from all sides as a measure certain to 
hurt the country more than to benefit it 
in the long run. 

A prominent flour man opposes the 
idea by saying that instead of raising the 
tariff, it should be lowered. 

“Since the annual birth rate of this 
country is about 600,000, the supply of 
rice cannot keep pace with it,” he says. 
“As a matter of fact, since 1919 no sub- 
stantial increase has been noted in the 
yield of rice, so that Japan cannot ex- 
pect any material increase in future rice 
crops. Naturally, the deficiency must be 
made up by some other product. Jap- 
anese people are not fond of foreign rice, 
either by nature or by custom. They 
rather prefer bread or some other wheat 
product. Thus the demand for flour is 
increasing steadily. 

“It follows, therefore, that the best 
solution of the food question in this 
country is in the encouragement of the 
use of wheat flour as a food material. 
However, home production of wheat is 
annually deficient by about 5,000,000 
koku (25,000,000 bus). This must be 
supplied from foreign countries. It is 
imperative that the present tariff rate 
be reduced. 

“Another thing that must be kept in 
mind is that a large majority of the 
population nowadays is partially depend- 
ent upon flour-made products. Conse- 
quently, those who would suffer from a 
higher duty on wheat would not be con- 
fined to those in the urban districts. The 
proposed tariff would most certainly re- 
dound to the harm of the farmers in the 
long run, although the government says 
it is trying to help them.” 

H. J. Scnvcx. 
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CHINA TRADE ACT 
PROVES A FAILURE 


Measure’s Salient Defects Largely Defeat 
Purpose of Congress to Build Up 
American Trade in Orient 


Seatrie, Wasu.—The China trade act 
passed by Congress with the object of 
promoting American trade with China 
has largely failed in its purpose on ac- 
count of salient defects in the act. 

As is well known, the foreign trade of 
China has for many years been largely 
controlled by numerous great British 
trading companies. The purpose of the 
act was to enable the American trade to 
meet this competition. 

While it is true that American com- 
panies may now be organized under f-d- 
eral law, with the advantage of being 
subject only to federal jurisdiction, and 
while such companies may defend their 
rights in the United States court at 
Shanghai, they are nevertheless subject 
to the payment from their profits of the 
federal corporation tax of 12% per cent 
and, in addition, to the individual {ax 
payable on dividends. The British co:n- 
panies pay no such tax and their sto.k- 
holders, if not resident in the Uni'ed 
Kingdom, pay no income tax on di \vi- 
dends. 

Attempts will be made at the next s»s- 
sion of Congress to amend the China 
trade act so as to eliminate the dis d- 
vantages imposed on American com).a- 
nies organized under it. 

As was well said in a recent editor'al 
in the Portland Oregonian, “this is in 
example of the sort of progress in fr- 
eign trade that is made when the } °- 
tended progressives have a hand in ley s- 
lation. Their enmity to corporatico is, 
big or little, good or bad, is so inteise 
that they block any attempt to plice 
American corporations on an equality ‘or 
competition with those of other natio.s. 
British capital has a strong hold on ‘he 
Chinese field of trade, and the Brilish 
and colonial governments give them mich 
help in meeting competition. China is 
the greatest field for expansion of Amer- 
ican trade, but it can grow only in com- 
petition with the British. If sale of 
American goods should be left to British 
firms in China, those firms would buy in 
the United States only such goods as 
Britain could not supply and would push 
British trade to our detriment. In order 
that our trade may grow, it must he 
pushed by American companies, financed 
by Americans and managed by Ameri- 
cans resident in China, and these coin- 
panies must be subject to no heavier tix- 
ation than their foreign competitors. 
Then markets will be found for products 
of American industry, and employment 
will be made for American labor.” 


W. C. Tirrany. 








AGRICULTURE IS REPORTED 
TO HAVE TURNED CORNER 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—C. T. Jaffray, of 
Minneapolis, head of the Agricultura! 
Credit Corporation which was organiz«( 
at the instance of the President to aid 
the agricultural and credit situation in 
the Northwest, reported to Mr. Coolidze 
last week that in his judgment agricu!- 
ture had turned the corner for the better. 

He told of the generally improved co 
dition of the wheat farmers, of better 
yields and higher prices, and of pros- 
pects for continued improvement. The 
corporation, organized with an authorize‘ 
capital of $10,000,000, has made loans 
and investments totaling more than $10,- 
000,000, affecting more than 200 banks. 

Eugene Meyer, managing director 0! 
the War Finance Corporation, accompa 
nying Mr. Jaffray, also made a repor' 
to the President of satisfactory condi 
tions in the Middle West. He spok: 
especially of improved conditions in Kan 
sas, where he said a bumper wheat cro} 
has been produced on a reduced acr¢ 
age, thus reducing the cost of produc 
tion per bushel. The livestock farmer. 
also, he said, was facing better times. 
with prices rising rapidly. 

Mr. Jaffray pointed out that the trou 
ble in the Northwest last year was not 
due alone to low prices for wheat, but 
also to an exceptionally poor yield, par- 
ticularly in North Dakota. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 
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THIRD FATALITY IN 
FAMILY OF MILLERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—L. G. Miller, 49 years 
old, head miller for the Blake Milling 
Co., Edwardsville, Ill. died Aug. 14 in 
a Granite City, Ill., hospital of injuries 
suffered Aug. 12 when he was caught in 
underground machinery of the mill. 

The death of Mr. Miller, who was the 
fourth head miller in the direct line of 
descent in his family, is the third fa- 
tality through mill machinery accidents 
in the family line. His great-grandfa- 
ther and his grandfather were killed in 
Texas, while his father, still living, was 
seriously injured in Oklahoma in an ac- 
cident similar to his son’s. 

Mr. Miller’s accident came when he 
was walking in a tunnel connecting the 
Blake mill with its storage elevator 
about 75 feet away. The flooring of the 
tunnel is the sectional covering for the 
steel conveyor screw which carries grain 
from the elevator to the mill. Workmen 
had just repaired it, and Mr. Miller, pre- 
paring to let wheat into it, stepped 
through an opening left uncovered. 

“mployees in the mill, unaware that 
any one was in the tunnel, started the 
machinery, and Mr. Miller was swept 
against the next section, his lower limbs 
jemming the machinery. This caused 
the belt in the mill to fly off, but the 
men there replaced it, and the restarted 
machinery jammed him farther along 
the conveyor before the belt flying off 
azain caused an investigation. 

Every bone in Mr. Miller’s lower 
limbs was crushed, but he was still con- 
scious when carried into the mill. “Boys, 
I’ve been talking about making a will 
for some time, but I’ve never done it,” 
he said, “I guess I’ve got just about 
time enough left now.” With his as- 
sistant and the others as witnesses, Mr. 
Miller drew up the document and direct- 
ed that it be placed in the office safe, 
where, he told his wife when she had 
been summoned, it would be found. He 
was then hurried to the hospital, living 
two days before shock and _ injuries 
caused his death. 

Besides his widow, he is survived by 
a daughter and a son. The latter, seri- 
ously ill with pneumonia, has not been 
told of his father’s accident. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





H. N. WEINSTEIN IN CHARGE 
BAKERS’ TRANSPORTATION 


Cuicaco, Itt.—As in previous years, 
H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western man- 
ager Malt-Diastase Co., has been asked 
to look after transportation arrange- 
ments from this city for those planning 
to attend the forthcoming annual con- 
vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Weinstein has arranged with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for a train, which 
will leave Chicago from the Union Depot 
the evening of Sept. 20 at 10:30 standard 
time, or 11:30 Chicago time, arriving in 
Atlantic City Sunday morning, Sept. 21, 
at 10:10 o'clock. This train will have 
fine equipment, consisting of drawing 
room and compartment cars, regular 
Pullman cars, club and observation cars 
and diners. 

All those planning on going to At- 
lantic City are requested by Mr. Wein- 
stein to buy a ticket from their home 
city to Atlantic City, via the Pennsyl- 
vania Road from Chicago, on the certifi- 
cate plan. They are asked to get a 
certificate from the local agent and have 
same validated at Atlantic City, which 
will allow them a one-half fare on the re- 
turn journey. Full information may be 
had from Mr. Weinstein at 332 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. All those 
planning to go on this train are request- 
ed to communicate with him as soon as 
possible. 


S. O. Werner. 





RETAIL MERCHANTS MEET 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—At the annual con- 
vention of the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, composed of 
grocers and food dealers, at Washington, 
Pa., Aug. 11-15, the following officers 
were elected: president, F. G. Heisey; 
vice presidents, W. D. Bausher, H. S. 
Loeb, F. C. Fatsinger, Frank H. Berthel; 
treasurer, H. R. Knapp; secretary, Wil- 
liam D. Smedley; executive committee, 
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R. A. Kerr and A. M. Latshaw. The 
convention went on record as favoring a 
garnishee law in the state to take care 
of delinquent purchasers of foodstuffs. 
Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, brought greetings. The 1925 con- 
vention will be held at Reading. 
C. C. Latus. 


EFFORTS TO GROW A NEW 
HARD WHEAT IN INDIANA 


Totepo, On1o.—A recent discussion be- 
tween the Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Inc., Columbus, and Frank H. Tanner, 
secretary Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, may be of interest to other mill- 
ers inasmuch as it concerns an effort to 
grow a new variety of hard, or semi- 
hard, wheat in the state of Indiana, which 
has been developed and put out by Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. The 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. in a 
recent circular stated: 

“Kansas produces about one half of 
our hard winter wheat and comparative- 
ly little good wheat of this kind is pro- 
duced east of the Kansas state line. 
Many efforts have been made to grow 








CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
July, 1924, as officially reported, 
amounted to 13,598 tons, valued at 
$283,026. Of this amount, 12,938 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the 11 months from Sept. 
1, 1923, to July 31, 1924, Canada 
exported 156,851 tons of bran, 
shorts, ete., valued at $3,754,136, 
of which 152,886 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 











hard winter wheat farther east, but in 
most instances such attempts have re- 
sulted in failure owing to the fact that 
such varieties when grown in the more 
humid regions degenerate into a starchy 
yellow wheat that is lacking both in the 
high gluten of the western grown wheat 
and the desirable qualities of the soft 
winter varieties. This experience re- 
peated over many years gave rise to the 
opinion that the hard wheat belt would 
remain permanently in the West. 

“Experiments in Indiana during the 
past three years, however, have caused 
many to reverse their opinions in this 
respect. A new hybrid variety called 
Michikoff has been developed which 
shows all the desirable qualities of the 
best hard wheats. Samples running as 
high as 13.0 per cent in protein are not 
uncommon, and many flour samples from 
this wheat with over 11 per cent dry 
gluten were received this past year. In 
every instance the gluten quality was 
good and the baking results fine. This 
is the third year the wheat has been 
grown commercially in Indiana, and 
there will be much interest to see if its 
glutinous quality is maintained. If it is 
maintained, certain parts of the soft 
wheat territory may take up the produc- 
tion of this variety of hard wheat in 
earnest.” 

Secretary Tanner contended that “past 
experience has shown that the soil and 
humidity have all to do with the quality 
and kind of wheat successfully grown. 
Hard wheat will not be successfully 
raised in soft wheat territory, any more 
than soft can be raised in hard wheat 
territory. It has been tried. Wheat 
will partake of the nature of the soil 
in which it is grown. A hybrid wheat 
will not be wanted by the baker, any 
more than the housewife can bake good 
cakes or the cracker baker can make 
good crackers out of spring wheat flour. 
Beware the hybrid. It will be like the 
mule, without posterity.” 

In reply to this contention the Mid- 
West Laboratories Co., Inc., had this to 
say: “There are others who share Secre- 
tary Tanner’s skepticism, and they may 
be right. Michikoff wheat is the result 
of an attempt to do something that has 
never been done successfully, namely, to 
produce a wheat that will maintain high 
gluten content when grown in what is 
known as soft wheat territory. Let us 


not be too sure that it is impossible, 
however, because science has a way of 
accomplishing the thing that ‘can’t be 
done.’ 

“Perhaps Secretary Tanner has over- 
stated the case a little. He overlooks 
variety as an important factor in deter- 
mining wheat quality. Hybridization is 
a method of producing new varieties of 
wheat having their own peculiar quali- 
ties. Then, too, all hybrids are not 
‘mules... Some are very vigorous, virile 
individuals. For example, there is Mar- 
quis wheat, the premier variety of the 
Northeast. This hybrid wheat produced 
by a Canadian scientist is now the lead- 
ing variety in North American spring 
wheat area and is unrivaled by any other 
spring wheat variety in the quality of 
the flour it yields. 

“A variety that will bring that hard 
wheat belt eastward must have qualities 
not possessed by any common variety. 
It must maintain high gluten content 
where other varieties do not. It must 
yield a strong glutinous flour equaling 
or excelling that from ordinary hard 
wheat varieties grown farther west. If 
Michikoff or some other hybrid can do 
this it will win its own way, as there is 
an increasing demand for strong. gluti- 
nous wheat.” 

W. H. Wicern. 





WESTERN CANADIAN CROP 
OUTLOOK DECLARED NORMAL 


The monthly commercial letter of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, 
Ont., states that weather conditions this 
season have been somewhat varied but 
have not differed greatly from those of 
prior years, and that the districts most 
susceptible to drouth appear this year to 
have prospects above the average. The 
area which has suffered most from lack 
of rain is central Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan. The report adds: 

“Toward the middle of July, showers 
in various localities assisted growth ma- 
terially, and there appears to be no jus- 
tification for the pessimistic reports which 
gained currency during that month and 
caused rapid advances in the price of 
wheat. The sensitiveness displayed by 
the markets in this respect, however, 
would indicate that there will be no lack 
of demand for this year’s crop, which 
there is every reason to believe will be 
normal in volume. The production of 
wheat last year in the prairie provinces 
amounted to 452,260,000 bus, but the av- 
erage for the 10 years 1914-23 was 262,- 
708,300, and our information would 
warrant an estimate of the western wheat 
crop this year of between 300,000,000 
and 325,000,000 bus. 

“The value of this year’s crop at the 
time it is harvested remains, of course, 
to be seen, but the present indication is 
that prices will be substantially better 
than a year ago. Taking into considera- 
tion the reduced overhead cost on ac- 
count of the lower scale of wages for 
farm labor and the smaller volume of 
the crop, it is quite possible that the 
farmers will actually have for their own 
purpose net cash returns equivalent to 
those of 1923. There has been a slight 
decrease in the acreage sown to wheat, 
as a result of more attention being paid 
to mixed farming, while a larger area 
has been seeded to sweet clover and a 
considerable proportion of the available 
farm labor diverted to dairying. In 
consequence, products other than grain 
are leaving the farms in larger volume 
than ever before.” 





PROTEIN CONTENT CALLED VARIABLE 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Aug. 13 report 
of J. C. Mohler, secretary Kansas state 
board of agriculture, states that the 
protein content of the 1924 Kansas wheat 
crop is variable. Some samples test high, 
while other samples are low. “Present 
indications,” the report says, “are that 
wheat of high protein content will be 
sufficiently scarce to make the demand 
for it keen, and it will continue to com- 
mand a premium. The protein content 
of all wheat sold should be determined 
so that farmers having high protein 
wheat secure the premium which such 
wheat commands. Protein tests are 
made, free of charge, by the state grain 
inspection department at Hutchinson, 
Wichita and Kansas City.” 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 
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BARBER MILL PROPERTY 
AT MINNEAPOLIS SOLD 


Judge Baldwin, in the district court 
at Minneapolis, on Aug. 15, ordered the 
property of the Barber Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, sold. The bidder, a representa- 
tive of the Northern States Power Co. 
(General Electric Co.), secured the prop- 
erty, including the real estate, building, 
machinery and water power, for $72,500. 

The brands, sacks, etc., were sold to 
the White Satin Sugar Co. for $2,000. 
The receivers are E. E. Schober and 
Clark L. Keator. 

The Barber mill, known as the Cata- 
ract, is the oldest of the original Min- 
neapolis mills still standing. It was 
built in 1859 by W. W. Eastman and P. 
Gibson, and was the first large mill built 
in what is now the Minneapolis milling 
district. It finally was bought by Daniel 
R. Barber and his son, the late Edwin 
R. Barber, and has been operated by the 
Barber family for nearly 50 years. © 


HEAVY SHIPMENTS OF 
GRAIN FROM ARGENTINA 


Buenos Ares, Argentina, July 15.— 
There were extraordinarily heavy ex- 
ports of grain from Argentina in the 
first half of 1924, The figures follow, 
in metric tons, with comparisons: 








First six months of———, 


~ 
Commodity— 1922 1923 1924 
See 2,617,840 2,637,002 3,381,000 
CPR sc csv necervcs 1,002,183 1,266,286 1,620,800 
Linseed....... 464,308 854,509 943,500 
Se 226,702 311,986 372,400 
Petree 18,465 23,402 156,700 


Grain shipments have, in other words, 
averaged more than 1,000,000 tons per 
month during the first half of the year. 
The only previous record of any such 
performance dates back to 1920, during 
the first six months of which year the 
shipments of grain were as _ follows: 
wheat, 4,198,685 tons; corn, 1,917,710; 
linseed, 582,868; oats, 210,104; barley, 
2,967; total, 6,942,334 tons. 

In that remarkable year, however, the 
shipment of two crops was being crowd- 
ed into the period customarily occupied 
in the shipment of one. Despite the very 
heavy shipments during the half year 
which has just recently ended, the coun- 
try’s cereal stocks are by no means de- 
pleted. Comparing the recent shipments 
with those of ordinary years, some very 
striking contrasts are evidenced. For 
example, Argentina shipped, during the 
whole of the year 1923, 3,752,191 tons 
wheat. Merely in the first half of the 
current year, shipments have reached 
3,381,035 tons. 

The past few weeks have made it pos- 
sible to make very much more favorable 
comparisons between the figures relat- 
ing to this year’s corn shipments and 
those referring to other years. The 
half year’s corn shipments, though not 
as high as during the same period of 
1920, were well above the average for 
the five previous years, including the 
high 1920 figures. Linseed shipments 
were higher than during any of the 
years included in the 1919-23 period, 
while the same may be said, only with 
somewhat greater emphasis, of oats. 





FREAK TEN-ROW WHEAT 
HEADS GROWN IN MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Reports come 
from the vicinity of Dagmar and Medi- 
cine Lake, in Sheridan County, that this 
section has produced a large number of 
10-row wheat heads. Five-row and even 
six-row wheat heads have been frequently 
found, but so far as is learned here, this 
is the first time that any one has re- 
ported a 10-row type. The phenomenon 
is to be called to the attention of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, with the view of ascertaining 
whether it is possible to propagate a 
10-row type. 

Joun A. Curry. 





BARREL HEAD PLANT BURNS 

Burrarwo, N. Y., Aug. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire, on the night of Aug. 
16, destroyed the George B. Price head- 
ing mill at East Pembroke, with a loss 
of more than $10,000. The mill manu- 
factured barrel heads. The entire stock 
and equipment were destroyed. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 
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CANADIAN WEATHER 
CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


Harvesting in Western Provinces Expected 
to Be General by End of Month—Cold, 
Wet Weather in Northwestern States 

Winnipeo, Man., Aug. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—Weather conditions have im- 
proved, and harvesting will be general 
by about the end of the month. 

Heavy rainfall over the three prairie 
provinces, and a continuation of cool 
weather last week, resulted in splendid 
growth and filling of grain, according to 
reports received from authoritative 
sources. Warm weather, however, is 
needed to bring crops to maturity. 

In Manitoba, conditions are very sat- 
isfactory, and from many points better 
than average crops are reported. Stories 
of excessive rust damage are now gradu- 
ally subsiding, and no new development 
has taken place in those districts where 
red rust was discovered. Harvesting of 
rye is now general and promises good 
returns. This province has a large area 
under flaxseed this year, and promises a 
satisfactory yield. 

In Saskatchewan, conditions as_ re- 
gards weather are much the same as 
those prevailing in Manitoba. Moisture 
is abundant, and warmer weather is now 
needed to bring crops to maturity. In 
the drouth areas the feed situation is re- 
ported to be much improved, but crops 
are poor. Some magnificent crops are 
anticipated in the southern portion of the 
province. Warm weather is badly need- 
ed. 

Late sown crops in Alberta have been 
considerably improved by recent heavy 
rain, which also helped the feed situa- 
tion to a large extent. Low temperatures 
continue to retard the ripening of crops. 
A little cutting has commenced at scat- 
tered points in the prairie provinces, but 
crops generally are late. 

7 7. 





Minneapouis, Minn.—Frequent rains 
and low temperatures were the rule 
throughout the Northwest last week. 
There is still a lot of small grain in the 
north to cut, and dry, warm weather is 
needed. Cutting and threshing have 
necessarily been delayed, Frost is re- 
ported to have damaged corn in parts 
of Minnesota and North Dakota. Cut- 
ting of wheat and all small grain is fin- 
ished in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Some fields of early sown flax 
have also been cut, but there remains a 
lot of late acreage still standing. Cool 
weather has delayed ripening of wheat 
in the northern half of North Dakota, 
according to the mid-monthly crop re- 
port of the agricultural statistician. The 
general outlook for yields is favorable. 


Great Faris, Mont.—Weather condi- 
tions have been favorable to the wheat 
harvesting, now generally prevalent over 
the agricultural portions of Montana. 
With combine harvesters, headers and 
binders, the work is going forward fa- 
vorably, and the help problem is well in 
hand. Where harvesters are at work 
the yield is easily determined, and 
through the eastern, northeastern and 
south central portion of the state it is 
measuring up to the forecasts. There 
is a portion at the north central part 
where the straw is very short and the 
grain return far below the average. 
Some threshers have started work and 
their reports support those coming from 
men operating the harvesters. The blue 
view observed three weeks ago in certain 
localities because of no rain seems to 
have been largely of the mirage char- 
acter, so far as wheat returns in the 
state are concerned, as the winter wheat 
is much better than such forecasters had 
been willing to concede and the spring 
wheat return is generally better than was 
expected. Conservative milling men and 
many grain buyers now declare that there 
will be- no appreciable reduction from 
the total harvested in 1923, and some are 
now unequivocally setting the 1924 yield 
at approximately 54,000,000 bus. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The present condition 
of the Missouri corn crop indicates a 
total yield of 170,327,000 bus, according 
to a statement by E. A. Logan, of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and Jewell Mayes, of the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture. 
Missouri corn improved eight points dur- 
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ing July, but is still seven points under 
the 10-year average and 15 points lower 
than at the corresponding time last year. 
Wheat yields are averaging 12.8 bus per 
acre and indicate a total yield of 26,- 
483,000 bus, compared to 37,882,000 bus 
last year, and a five-year average of 45,- 
106,000 bus. The average quality of the 
crop is 86 per cent compared to the 10- 
year state average of 87 per cent. Mis- 
souri oats at 83 per cent at harvest in- 
dicate a yield of 42,200,000 bus. Last 
year the crop totaled 34,500,000 bus. 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Most of the Ore- 
gon winter grain has been harvested, ex- 
cept in the more elevated districts. Har- 
vest of spring grain is completed in the 
milder districts, with yields varying con- 
siderably, but generally unsatisfactory. 
Corn is doing well where irrigated. The 
soil is too dry to be plowed for winter 
wheat. 

Ocven, Uran. — The Utah-Idaho 
drouth, which extended over a period of 
66 days without a general rain, was bro- 
ken Aug. 13, when a heavy rainstorm 
swept over northern Utah and southern 
Idaho. While the rain was too late to 
be of benefit to the wheat crop, it aided 
other farm yields, including sugar beets, 
and added to the supply of irrigation 
water flowing from the mountains. 

Rocnester, N, Y.—The August condi- 
tion of corn in New York is placed at 
72 per cent, against a 10-year average of 
80 per cent, and is the lowest since 1912. 
Winter wheat is estimated at 18 bus per 
acre, and a total yield for the state of 
6,588,000 bus. Rye is estimated at an 
average yield of 17 bus to the acre, and 
a yield for the state of 935,000 bus. The 
oat crop promises better than expected 
early. The crop is estimated at 28,822,- 
000 bus, with the five-year average 34,- 
960,000 bus. Much of the crop went in 
late due to the wet spring. 


Burrato, N. Y.—Serious damage has 
been done in the central New York wheat 
belt by sprouting in shock, it is report- 
ed. Indications are for an average yield 
of 17@18 bus an acre, as compared with 
22@25 bus last year. 

Omana, Nes.—Nebraska corn pros- 
pects vary from unchanged to slightly 
less favorable, according to the mid- 
August report of the Division of Crop 
and Live Stock Estimates. There was 
some damage to the crop from hail and 
wind. About 30 per cent of the wheat 
crop and 30 per cent of the oats crop has 
been threshed. Few of the counties re- 
port drouth. 


Toronto, Ont.—The fall wheat crop 
of Ontario, now being harvested, is keep- 
ing well up to expectations, the quality 
and quantity being of the best. Har- 
vesting is well on and in some sections 
is completed. On Aug. 11 the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics issued a prelimi- 
nary report of the crops of Canada, in 
which the fall wheat yield of Ontario is 
estimated at 18,133,000 bus as compared 
with 16,599,000 bus in 1923. This would 
represent an average of 26.9 bus to the 
acre as against 23.1 bus for the previous 
year. The bureau’s estimate of the oats 
crop in this province is 95,220,000 bus as 
compared with 103,485,000 bus in 1923, 
while the crop of barley this year is 
predicted to be 12,760,000 as against 13,- 
523,000 in the previous year. It is prob- 
able that the next report will show in- 
creases in the crop yields, as it is held 
in some quarters that the present esti- 
mate of the government is conservative. 





PROPOSAL FOR CONTINUANCE 
OF SPANISH MILLING SCHOOL 


Barcetona, Spain.—The National As- 
sociation of Head Millers of Spain has 
proposed to take over the ownership and 
direction of the National School of Mill- 
ing, founded by the late Don Ruperto 
Lampaya. Unfortunately, however, the 
association finds itself without funds 
that can be: devoted to this purpose, its 
resources being specifically appropriated 
for social purposes and for the pension 
fund which it assists in maintaining. 

As a solution for this embarrassing 
situation, it is proposed to issue stock in 
the school at 10 pesetas per share, and it 
is hoped that the proceeds will suffice for 
taking over the school properties and 
maintaining the established courses of 
instruction. 

A good deal of opposition to this plan 


has developed, as there are those who 
do not wish to make the school a stock 
proposition. There is, however, a strong 
feeling in the industry that the merito- 
rious life work of Sefior Lampaya should 
not now be allowed to come to futility 
through discontinuance of his school. 
Fepertco Montacup CasTeLLANO. 


LONDON TRADE DISPOSED 
TOWARD FORWARD BUYING 


Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 20.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There is rather more disposition to 
buy forward, but the market is generally 
quiet and nervous, a disturbing factor 
being the erratic attitude of home mill- 
ers who dropped prices 3s last week and 
have since raised them Is 6d. Home 
milled straight run is selling equal to 
42s ($6.62 bbl), c.i.f. Canadian mills 
offer top patents at 45s ($7.09 bbl) and 
exports at 43s ($6.77 bbl), c.if. Kan- 
sas patents have suddenly advanced from 
42s@42s 6d ($6.62@6.69 bbl) to 45s 
($7.09 bbl), c.i.f. Stocks and forward 
shipments are very light. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








MARKETING COMPANY GETS 
GRAIN TRADE MEMBERSHIP 


Cuicaco, Inr.—The Grain Marketing 
Co. has been elected to membership in 
the Chicago Board of Trade Clearing 
House, and the new grain concern is do- 
ing business in a regular way. It is re- 
ceiving grain from the country, and pros- 
pects are very favorable, officials say. 

John W. Coverdale, secretary-treas- 
urer, returned on Aug. 15 from a few 
days’ trip to Iowa, and reported that his 
company was receiving general approval 
and assurances of co-operation in that 
state. He said that during his brief visit 
there he had received promises from 10 
elevator concerns that they would do 
business with the new marketing agency. 
Similar assurances were received from 
numerous individuals. 

Details of organization and working 
plans are still being worked out, and 
Officials are not quite ready to make an 
announcement, although it is expected 
that George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., will be chairman of the board 
of managers. E. F. Rosenbaum will have 
charge of the export business, and will 
be located at New York. It also is prac- 
tically assured that George Davis, of 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., will be 
manager of the Grain Marketing Co.’s 
Kansas City division. Mr. Davis spent 
several days at the Chicago headquarters 
last week. 

Offices of the marketing agency are 
located at 208 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, in the old location of Armour Grain 
Co., and the offices of Rosenbaum Bros. 
and Rosenbaum Grain Corporation have 
been moved to the headquarters of the 
new company. 

S. O. Werner. 





HIGHER PRICES ASKED BY 
SPANISH BREAD MAKERS 


Barcetona, Spain, Aug. 6.—The Mili- 
tary Directorate has been unable to 
avoid sober realities, and in spite of its 
avowed policy of opposing everything 
that tends toward higher costs of living 
has at last yielded to the fundamental 
facts governing the foodstuffs situation 
in Spain. It has made, therefore, the 
surprising public statement that patri- 
otic Spaniards should not view adversely 
a rise in the price of bread, for the 
reason that this obviously would aid in 
the purpose of securing for the farmer 
a better price for his wheat. 

This official manifestation had a vio- 
lent effect upon the wheat market, and 
brought a great stimulation in trading. 
Offerings began at once to be plentiful, 
whereas there had been none a few days 
before. 

The price.of bread has been raised al- 
ready 5 centimos in Madrid and Granada, 
where it is selling now at 65 centimos 
per kilo (approximately 4c lb). In Bar- 
celona the bakers are endeavoring to 
come to an agreement to raise prices the 
same amount as elsewhere. 

Fepertco Montacup CasTELLaNo. 





In 1922 Egypt purchased American 
machinery amounting to $370,800. 





August 20, 1924 
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A PIONEER SOUTHWESTERN MILL 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The mak 
of plans for holding an international «x- 

position in El Paso in September has 
vived interest in spots of history in 
city and its vicinity to the extent t! 1 
provision may be made for presery 
some of the landmarks. Among these j 
Hart’s Mill, established in 1850 by C 
tain Juan Hart, which was one of : 
first plants of the kind far out in 
Southwest that manufactured fi 
Originally it was on a transcontinen::| 
trail beside a swift running brook, « id 
in the vicinity of it travelers in coved 
wagons found deer and turkey in al ii- 
dance. The only article of equipm 
left in the decaying old building is 
mill wheel. The millstones some y: 
ago were taken to Mexico for use i 
new mill. On one wall are incision ma 
that indicated records of flour sales. 
recent years crumbling walls have bh: 
re-enforced temporarily, and the s 
ging roof has been patched. The bui 
ing is occupied as a residence by | 
Flores family, who are relatives of | 
mill founder. General Thomas F, Da ‘is 
lives at the old Hart residence. The | 
estate has been reduced to eight acr 
This probably will be landscaped. 
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ADD TEN BARRELS FOR THE 
QUICK-FIRE SANDWICHES 

The Bureau of Railway Econom 
estimates that 2,500,000 loaves of bred 
and 60,000,000 rolls are used annually on 
railway dining cars. Here is an out « 
for 60,000 or 70,000 bbls of flour t 
should be looked into. 


se 

EFFICIENCY IN UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURE 

“Cost Control for Knit Underw: 
Factories” is the title of a publicati » 
recently issued for the use of its m« 
bers by the Associated Knit Underw: 
Manufacturers of the United States. | 
represents the work of a staff of 22 m.: 
who devoted five years to a study of « 
ditions in the industry with a view 
providing a method for unification 
cost figures and control of unintellig« 
competition. At a meeting of the ass 
ciation a fortnight ago it was decided 
place the services of a cost and produ - 
tion engineer at the disposal of men:- 
bers. He will visit plants and advi-c 
members in the matter of cost accoun 
ing. 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT 

More than 50,000 women participat: ‘| 
in a recent contest in which the Shre« - 
ded Wheat Co. offered $1,500 in priz: ; 
for the best recipes for using shredd: ‘| 
wheat biscuits. The contest was adv 
tised only in newspapers in towns 
from 25,000 to 75,000 population. 


od 

MAP-GAZING 

“Star-gazing leads you within the bor 
ders of the unattainable. But map-gaz 
ing brings the problems of the grea! 
spaces of the earth into stimulating con- 
tact with sane curiosity and gives an 
honest precision to one’s imagination.” 


—Conrad 
Bd 


After reading of the offer of elevato' 
owners in the Northwest to turn ove 
their lines to the farmers’ co-opera 
tive organizations with an extreme 
ly reasonable arrangement for reim 
bursement, we find it rather hard t 
reconcile some of the statements to th« 
effect that the big interests, particularl 
of the grain trade, are not in sympath) 
with the farmers in their efforts to bet 
ter their conditions. 

—Eventually News (Washburn Cros- 

by Co.). 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
eports in regard to flour trade are 
conflicting. Some . Minneapolis mills 


made fairly heavy bookings last week, 
while others reported inquiry as light. 
Sone of the latter, however, were able 
to interest their customers, following the 


weikness in wheat Aug. 18-19, while 
those who did the business last week 
for - business rather slim on _ those 
date 


verything considered, the feeling in 
the trade is much more optimistic. The 
biy bakery combinations are beginning to 
ta.e hold at last, although it is doubtful 
if any of them have covered their needs 
fo. more than 60 days. Some of them 
have bought scattered lots from different 
mils, single purchases running as high 
as 50,000 bbls, and all for reasonably 
near-by shipment. These buyers waited 
as long as they could with safety, in the 
hope of lower prices, but were finally 
forced to anticipate a portion of their 
needs at much higher levels than they 
could have bought at a month ago, A 
good many others, among them some 
large distributors, are still to hear from, 
so that continued good sales are ex- 
pected. The reported sales by Minne- 
apolis mills last week aggregated about 
1,000,000 bbls. 

Clears are,still in active request. Bak- 
ers want fancy and first clears, and 
mills are oversold. In fact, some are 
shopping around, trying to buy first 
clears to help fill their orders, but are 
meeting with difficulty in supplying their 
urgent needs. Second clear has ad- 
vanced sharply under the increased de- 
mand but, even at the advance, the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. Mills that 
for a long period were not making sec- 
ond clear are again doing so. Many are 
old ahead until Oct. 1, or later. 

Shipping directions are still scarce. 
This situation is hard to account for, 
hecause buyers have 50c@$1 bbl profit 
in old purchases, and the trade generally 
is credited with carrying light stocks. 

Current quotations are for new wheat 
flour. For old crop flour, 20c bbl more 
is asked, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Aug. 19 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTER. cscccccccecre 7.70@8.20 $6.15@6.65 
Siandard patent ...... 7.45@7.65 6.05@6.15 
ONE MNS 0b-< veces 7.20@7.25 5.90@6.10 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.25 4.85@5.10 
*second clear, jute.... 4.20@4.40 3.25@3.70 
*140-lb jutes. 
RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour is not as active as it was 
a week or two ago, but there is still a 
fair demand from bakers. Prices on the 
top white grades are 35c bbl higher for 
the week, but are unchanged for the 
dark, 

our northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,266 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 13,715 a week ago. 


DURUM 


The only activity in durum products 
is for clear flour. Millers report an ex- 
ceptional demand for this commodity, 
chiefly for export. This grade has ad- 
vanced $1.10@1.20 bbl in the last six 
veeks, with mills unable to supply the 
demand, Direct inquiry is being re- 
ceived from Scandinavian and southern 
European markets, while eastern export- 
ers are bidding 15@20c bbl over mills’ 
nominal asking prices, without getting 
any offerings. The demand is mostly for 
Prompt to 30-day shipment, but mills are 
oversold for two months or more. 

The only business passing in semolinas 
is an occasional car. Macaroni manufac- 


turers are still waiting for a free move- 


ment of the new crop, in the hope that 
in its wake will come lower prices. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semolina 
35gc, and durum fancy patent 3%c. 
Durum clear is held at $4.60@4.70 bbl, 
in jutes. 

In the week ending Aug. 16, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 45,323 
bbls durum products, compared with 37,- 
853 the previous week. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed quotations were advanced $2 
ton Aug. 18. The situation is rather 
mystifying to traders. Spot supplies are 
very limited, but at times they are hard 


‘to move, and it is next to impossible to 


get directions against old contracts. 
Still the trade is bidding freely for fu- 
ture shipment and willing to pay at least 
50e ton over spot for September feed. 
The season, of course, is getting short, 
and as confirmation of damage to corn 
is received, buyers apparently are will- 
ing to speculate on future millfeed. 

Doubt is expressed in some quarters 
as to the recent reported heavy sales of 
flour. It is argued that if the mills had 
sold as much flour as it is claimed they 
did, they would be anxious to sell the 
feed represented and take advantage of 
present high prices. Jobbers declare it 
is almost impossible to buy any quantity 
of feed from mills at present. Of 
course, mixed car buying is still suffi- 
cient to absorb present production, but 
it is reported that some of the big Min- 
neapolis mills will be running full capac- 
ity again shortly after Sept. 1. 

What the outcome will be is problem- 
atical. Some jobbers say the advance 
has hardly started yet, while the more 
conservative still remember the disaster 
that overtook them following the similar 
sensational advance last fall. The un- 
usually short corn crop this year must 
be reckoned with. 

Mills quote standard bran at $25 ton, 
pure bran $26@26.50, standard middlings 
$27@27.50, flour middlings $33, red dog 
$37@38, wheat mixed feed $28.50@32, 
and rye middlings $25, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Aug. 19 Year ago 
DOG hkeadaveaden $24.50@25.00 $.....@25.90 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings... 32.50@33.00 28.50@29.50 
R. dog, 140-Ilb jute 36.00@38.00 31.00@33.00 
CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on new wheat have declined 
sharply in the last week. No. 1 dark 
northern is selling at 4@6c bu over the 
September option. Choice heavy wheat 
from North Dakota sells at 8@10c over, 
while the softer Minnesota varieties do 
not bring more than 3c over. New wheat 
so far is of excellent quality; most of 
it is unusually heavy, 62@64 lbs to the 
bushel, and running 12@14 per cent pro- 
tein. It is selling largely on sample, un- 
til mill buyers get a better line-up on 
its protein value. There is barely enough 
old wheat offered to establish a market. 
It is still quoted at 5@20c over for the 
top grade. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal was advanced $2 ton 
Aug. 18 to the basis of $46.50, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. While inquiry is light, it is 
more than sufficient to absorb the pro- 
duction. Only three Minneapolis oil mills 
are operating. One of these was report- 
ed Aug. 18 to have only two days’ run 
of flaxseed on hand. New seed is mov- 
ing slowly. Two or three cars have ar- 
rived within the last few days from Min- 
nesota points. The quality was unusu- 
ally good and the oil content above an 
average. Rains are interfering with cut- 
ting and threshing. Consequently, the 


movement of new northwestern seed in 
volume may be delayed. 


BUYS FOOD PRODUCTS ASSETS 

The B. W. & Leo Harris Co., pur- 
chasers and liquidators, recently acquired 
from the receiver of the Price Food 
Products Corporation, Minneapolis, the 
entire assets of that company, including 
the plant, which is a modern cereal mill, 
equipped to manufacture rolled oats, 
cream of rye and corn flakes. The new 
owners are anxious to form a company 
with experienced cereal men, and would 
take a substantial interest in an operat- 
ing company. 

HEADS EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 

At a meeting held Aug. 12, H. L. 
Beecher was elected president of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
succeeding the late William Silverson. 
Mr. Beecher is also general manager of 
the company. The other officers elected 


are not active in the management. 
In 1905, when Mr. Beecher was local 
agent for the North Western Railroad 





H. L. Beecher 


at New Ulm, he entered the employ of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., as corre- 
spondent. His strict attention to busi- 
ness during the three ensuing years was 
rewarded by his election on Jan. 1, 1909, 
as a member of the board of directors 
and as treasurer of the company. Fol- 
lowing the death of the late Charles 
Vogtel, in November, 1920, Mr. Beecher 
was made general manager. Under his 
management the company has prospered, 

Mr. Beecher was elected unanimously 
and, since the news was made public, has 
been showered with congratulations from 
friends in and out of the trade. 


NOTES 

The mill at Winthrop, Minn., 
dismantled. 

The Argyle (Minn.) Milling Co. is in 
the hands of a receiver. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are about $8 ton higher for the 
week. 

R. L. 
Minneapolis Milling Co., left 
on an eastern trip. 

The new quarters of the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis, in the Nicollet Hotel, 
will be opened Aug. 26. 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills will be held in Minneap- 
olis Aug. 28, at the Nicollet Hotel. 

William Cartwright, of Pittsburgh, is 
now representing the Aberdeen (S. D.) 
Milling Co. in central states territory. 

The Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S. D., is overhauling its mill and install- 
ing some new equipment, preparatory to 
starting work on the new crop. 

N. J. Holmberg, Minnesota commis- 
sioner of agriculture, is quoted as saying 
that the state testing mill in Minneapolis 
closed its fiscal year without showing a 
loss. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Aug. 19 as follows: 


has been 


Groff, assistant manager of the 
Aug. 17 
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sight, $4.491% ; three-day, $4.4914 ; 60-day, 
$4.46. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.70. 


William M. Ballinger has been trans- 
ferred from Des Moines, Iowa, to Min- 
neapolis, and been made general travel- 
ing sales manager of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

Thomas H. Chambers, of the Cham- 
bers-Mackay Co., millfeed, Minneapolis, 
sailed Aug. 16 from New York for Que- 
bec on a vacation trip. He will be gone 
about a month. 


The first new spring wheat from North 
Dakota arrived in Minneapolis Aug. 15. 
It graded No. 1 hard and sold at lic 
bu over the September option. The qual- 
ity was unusually good; running about 
15 per cent protein. 


C. R. Heaney, manager the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, left Aug. 16 for Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis. From there, he 
will work east and will probably at- 
tend the national bakers’ convention at 
Atlantic City before returning home. 


H. N. Breckheimer, of Menominee, 
Mich., general freight agent of the Wis- 
consin & Michigan Railroad Co., spent 
several days in Minneapolis last week 
visiting millers and feed shippers in com- 
pany with the local agent, Ernest Irber. 


Based on the close, Aug. 19, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.20 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.15; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.20, No. 1 northern $1.14; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.21, No. 1 northern $1.14; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.09, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.01. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15% were in operation Aug. 19: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, D, 
E, G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Awe. 10-86 2.0260 564,600 232,263 41 
Previous week ... 546,600 220,903 39 
og eer 561,100 259,445 46 
Two years ago... 546,000 278,085 61 
Three years ago.. 546,000 354,515 65 
Four years ago... 546,000 289,755 53 
Five years ago... 546,000 328,880 60 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 





1924 1923 1922 1921 
Aug. 23... 272,940 338,520 411,745 
Aug. 16... 2 259,445 278,085 354,515 
BOB. 9 20 ,903 268,280 243,505 284,085 
Aug. 2 ... 203,190 277,360 295,255 291,260 


-Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
')  rMerer ey Mere ree 4,885 1,866 
Aug. 16... 3,842 ésuues 6,275 1,345 
Awe. 9 ... < Serer 355 245 
Ae. B vc. 1,070 1,071 | ee re 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior milis in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 10-16 ...... 302,640 161,536 53 
Previous week ... 370,290 202,323 55 
BOOP GOO 2 ccccces 302,640 160,082 53 
Two years ago... 414,840 198,000 47 
Three years ago.. 417,690 219,915 52 
Four years ago... 419,610 147,245 35 
Five years ago... 420,210 169,585 40 


Flour output and —— shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
July 12. 63 71,115 181,008 194,360 306 1,757 
July 19. 63 71,115 251,343 194,047 357 204 
July 23. 61 66,215 196,328 192,353 3,122 642 
Aug. 2. 61 64,916 201,017 183,788 ooo 48,078 
Aug. 9. 49 61,715 202,323 157,126 1,275 1,300 
Aug. 16. 49 50,440 161,536 160,082 gee 357 


(Continued on page 726.) 
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PROSPERITY 

Flour milling in the Southwest is in 
sound and wholesome condition. Not in 
many years has business started off so 
well on a new crop season. Mills are 
not, it is true, running at maximum ¢ca- 
pacity, and just now there is no indica- 
tion that the output will reach a new 
high record. On the contrary, it is prob- 
able that there will be a fairly uniform 
rate of production at probably 75 to 80 
per cent of capacity through the next 
three, four or five months. 

The new prosperity is not, therefore, 
a matter of heavy flour production so 
much as of sales on a sound basis, usual- 
ly for fairly early shipment and with 
very little business for long-time deliv- 
ery. The situation is the more pro- 
nounced because last year at this time 
many mills were booked up for months 
ahead with orders not only taken at a 
very low price but with an involvement 
of terms and long-time shipment, with- 
out carrying charges, which, for many 
of them, resulted in absolute loss. Much 
of that business gave the mills a mar- 
gin of 50@60c bbl, obviously permitting 
no profit even if, in instances, it per- 
mitted the mills to break even on actual 
production expense. 

This year’s situation is quite the re- 
verse. Obviously, not all of the orders 
taken have yielded good profits, but it 
is fair to say that nearly all of the 
business shows a moderate margin. Many 
mills have a minimum of 75c bbl conver- 
sion charge, a sum which, at part-time 
operation, will give them at least an 
even break. On established brand busi- 
ness, where selling charges are heavy, 
there is, of course, a better margin. 

It is a trifle difficult to explain just 
how the improved situation has come 
about. A part undoubtedly is due to 
the fact that inspection of last year’s 
balance sheets proved that those condi- 
tions could not continue indefinitely. 
Another helpful factor was the strength 
in. new crop futures just before and 
during harvest. This served the double 
purpose of causing the flour trade to hes- 
itate in engaging in contracts for for- 
ward shipment and made millers cautious 
about taking chances on new crop wheat 
prices. Few sales were made that could 
not be hedged safely or immediately cov- 
ered with purchases of actual wheat. As 
a result, the speculative element of the 
crop transition period was almost en- 
tirely eliminated. Feed has also re- 
mained a sound market, with just enough 
uncertainty as to the course of future 
prices to cause millers to beware of 
overestimating the probable returns 
from byproduct sales. 

How long this situation will continue 
remains, of course, to be seen. Just now, 
with fairly steady wheat markets, there 
is every prospect that wholesome condi- 
tions will be maintained. To a certain 
extent, milling prosperity is of the mind, 
and just now millers of this section are 
minded to operate their mills on a sound 
and conservative basis. Something, per- 
haps, depends upon the attitude of 
spring wheat millers, who, with a boun- 
tiful crop of good wheat, may forget 
previous experiences and undertake to 
sell all of the flour in the world, regard- 
less of how profitable the business may 
be. 


KANSAS CITY 


Demand for flour was only fair last 
week. Some mills reported an improve- 
ment in the last few days, while others 
had better business early but found that 
the advance in prices late in the week 
slowed up inquiry. The demand in some 
instances was from all classes of trade, 
with pretty general inquiry, while in 
other cases mills reported that the larger 


buyers were holding off in anticipation 
of lower and more stable prices. 

Following the advance in wheat, flour 
prices advanced 15@20c over those of 
the previous week, for the better grades, 
with an even greater advance in clears 
and low grade. 

Export demand was light, with only 
moderate inquiry and few sales, due to 
the advancing market. There was some 
European interest in straights, as well as 
clears. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s (jute 140’s on lower 
grades), f.o.b., Kansas City, Aug. 16: 
patent, $7@7.40; 95 per cent, $6.50@ 
7.10; straight, $6.35@6.90; first clear, 
$5.45@5.70; second clear, $4.80@5.60; 
low grade, $4.25@4.95. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed demand, particularly for 
bran, was fairly active, the inquiry be- 
ing quite general and coming from all 
territories. Offerings, however, were 
light and sales mostly for August ship- 
ment, very little being offered for de- 
ferred shipment. 

Quotations, sacked, ton, Aug. 16: bran, 
$23@24; brown shorts, $27; gray shorts, 
$28@29. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbis tivity 

Ame... 19-46 «veces 148,500 118,781 79 
Previous week ... 148,500 119,374 80 
POOP GOP vvsceves 132,900 103,843 78 
Two years ago... 114,900 94,837 83 
tia tM | . ER URETERETECT Cee 86 
BOR EE BOOTED 6.00 608 0605s Cee 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 81 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 10-16 ..7... 505,830 389,715 77 
Previous week ... 505,830 343,555 68 
.¢ 2 Pere 511,430 340,064 66 
Two years ago... 487,230 376,403 77 
PivVe-VOOF GVOTRRS «oc ccccccvcccececs 77 
TOR=FORP GVETARS 20 ccccsveccseceves &2 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 42,340 bbls last week, 26,457 in the 
previous week, 24,264 a year ago and 
20,680 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


r  - Sree reerre vee ree ere Tre tree eT 141 
. S. Seeerr ieee rere: Pe Trae Pern e Tree 147 
wee Bee. B vivisc ceca e arse aseves sce Bae 
peer re re ee ee 107 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Aug. 10-16 .....-ees serene 84,422 72 
Previous week ............ 39,709 58 
BOOP GOO: case vic cuntevesses 22,719 47 
TWO FORTS GOO .cvccccvcses 50,296 100 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 10-16, with comparisons: 

e—Receipts— -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls. 11,375 22,750 115,700 135,850 

Wh’'t, bus.5,595,750 2,984,850 2,936,250 724,950 

Corn, bus.. 311,250 362,500 135,000 137,500 

Oats, bus.. 91,800 266,000 81,000 33,000 


Rye, bus... 7,700 5,500 3,300 3,300 
Barley, bus 10,500 22,500 11,700 22,100 
Bran, tons. 1,940 740 6,080 4,040 
Hay, tons.. 6,432 3,552 1,236 852 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Aug. 16: hard wheat, No. 
1, $1.22%4@1.34; dark hard, $1.23@1.35; 





No. 2 hard, $1.22%.@1.34; dark hard, 
$1.22@1.35; No. 3 hard, $1.21@1.32; dark 
— $1.22@1.34; No. 4 hard, $1.20@ 

1.31; = hard, $1. 21@1 8; soft wheat, 
No. 1, $1.34@1.35; No. 2, $1.33@1.34; 
No. 3, $1.27@1.32; No. 4, $1.20@ 1.28. 

White corn, No. 2, $1.12@1.13; No. 3, 
$1.12; No. 4, $1.11; No. 5, $1.10; yellow, 
No. 2, $1.11@1.14; No. 3, $1.11@1.12; 
No. 4, $1.10@1.11; No. 5, $1.09@1.10; 
mixed, No. 2, $1.10@1.12%; No. 3, $1.11 
@1.12; No. & $1.10@1.11; No. 5, $1.09 
@1.10. 

CORN GOODS 

Quotations, Aug. 16, car lots, 100-lb 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.45; pearl 
meal, $5.35; standard meal, $5.25; hom- 
iny feed, $39 ton; corn bran, $39. 


LARGER BUYERS IN MARKET 


While details are difficult to obtain, it 
is known that substantial sales of flour 
have been made in the past 10 days to 
several of the larger baking companies 
which have heretofore held out of the 
market. Ward, United Bakeries and 
the Kroger companies are among those 
reported to have bought good-sized lots 
of flour, purchases by the first two being 
reported at 500,000 and 200,000 bbls, re- 
spectively. While some reports suggest 
that the flour was bought at very low 
prices, mills making the sales insist that 
the business carried a fair margin. It is 
understood that the minimum price rep- 
resented by the sales was around $5.75, 
Kansas City, for straight grade of flour 
of moderate protein content. 


E. A. WITTER ENTERS FLOUR TRADE 


E. A. Witter, formerly manager of 
the millfeed department of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., has entered the flour 
and feed brokerage business on his own 
account, with an office in the New York 
Life Building. 


ROSEDALE MAY REBUILD 


Officials of the Rosedale Milling Co., 
whose plant in Rosedale, Kansas, a 
suburb, was burned several weeks ago, 
have not yet reached a definite decision 
to rebuild, but are strongly disposed to 
do so. Something depends upon esti- 
mates of cost of the kind of mill con- 
templated. It is probable that the new 
plant will have a wheat flour capacity 
of 350@400 bbls per day, with a corn 
mill of about the same size. A modern, 
fireproof building would house the plant. 

The Rosedale company has an espe- 
cially well-established city business, a 
good general business in flour and a 


long-established trade in the West Indies, . 


NOTES 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., was in Kansas City last 
Thursday. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, is con- 
fined to his home by illness, 

Frances Goerz, daughter of Rudolph 
A. Goerz, Newton, Kansas, is recovering 
from an operation for appendicitis. 

H. G. Randall, general manager Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. Kansas City, 
spent several days at Newton and Hal- 
stead, Kansas, visiting the Midland com- 
pany’s mills there. 

Gray Silver, president Grain Market- 
ing Co., visited Kansas City last Wednes- 
day. He will make application for a 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. Mr. Silver’s home is at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., but his business head- 
quarters are in Chicago. 

J. R. Chapman, for many years asso- 
ciated with various mills in the South- 
west as head miller and superintendent 
and formerly engaged in business on his 
own account at Enid, Okla., has made a 
connection with the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., at its plant at Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

M. E. Schulz, formerly chemist for 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, has been engaged by the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
to handle bakery sales. Mr. Schulz 
passed through Kansas City last Friday 
on his way to Great Bend from St. 
Louis, which has been his home for the 
past year. 

E. R. McDonald, formerly manager 
and later receiver for the Chippewa Mill- 
ing Co., Montevideo, Minn., has identi- 
fied himself with the Fair-Hinshaw Mill- 
ing Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, in charge 
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of its flour milling department. William 
Grant, formerly head miller for the 
Chippewa company, will act in similar 
capacity for the mill at Tonganoxie. 

The Goffe & Carkener Grain Co., Kan 
sas City, last week paid a $500 fine im 
posed upon it on the charge of having 
circulated computing t tables showing the 
value of various amounts of grain at « 
given price. The Kansas City Board o{ 
Trade prohibits its members from solicit 
ing consignments of grain or other busi 
ness through the distribution of adve; 
tising tokens in any form. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade 
memberships of O. V. Hayward, Pai! 
Trower, W. M. Neil, H. A. Merrill a: 
N. F. Noland, of the Davis-Noland-M: 
rill Grain Co., and W. B. Lincoln, W. \. 
Leeds and J. A. Theis, of the Armour 
Grain Co., have ‘been transferred to re))- 
resent the Grain Marketing Co. The « 
fices of the Davis-Noland-Merrill coi- 
pany and the Armour company hii 
been consolidated and are now locat 
in the quarters formerly occupied 
the Armour company in the Board 
Trade Annex. 


a 


WICHITA 


Business last week was very slo 
with buying rather scattered. Most 
the sales were for small amounts, o 
or two cars, with only a few large «© 
ders. The decline in the cash marl 
the first of the week frightened 1 
trade, as most buyers felt that pric: 
would be lower. There was a little bu 
ing by the bakery trade. Export tradin yz 

was not brisk, though a few orders w: 
booked to Holland, Denmark, Cuba, J 
maica and Porto Rico. 

Feed showed an advance of $1@1 
ton during the last half of the we 
sales being made for $23.50@24 | 
August and September shipment. Sho 
increased from $29 to $80 with very 
heavy demand. Mill-run sold aroui: 
$27 ton, basis Missouri River rate poin 

Quotations on hard winter wl 
flour ranged: short patent, $7.30 bil, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City; straig\t, 
$6.80; clears, $5.50@6. 

Receipts of wheat in Wichita) wer 
992 cars, in comparison with 835 ciars 
for the corresponding week a year ay: 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mils, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,020 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct 
output acti 
Ce, See o-oo 80.005 44544085 40,154 
Previous week ............ 35,688 
MP ie badas ase 4aese . + 41,032 
Two years ago ............ 54,537 


NOTES 

G. M. Bush, of the United Stat: 
Shipping Board, called on mills here la 
week, 

J. W. Sparks, of the American Bu: 
Co., Memphis, visited the Wichita trac 
last week. 

Leo Simon, Natchez (Miss.) Bakin 
Co., is visiting his brother, R. S. Simo 
of Wichita. 

W. W. Morrison, vice president Re 
Star Milling Co., has returned from 
business trip to St. Louis. 

H. Kanstzer, representative of t! 
Chase Bag Co., Kansas City, was 
Wichita visitor last week. 

K. P. Aitken, assistant manager of t! 
branches of the Red Star Milling C 
last week visited the Tulsa, Okla., bran: 

G. E. Morris, of the Newton (Kansa 
Milling & Elevator Co., was a visitor 
Wichita last week on his way to Ok! 
homa, 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager of th: 
Kansas Milling Co., spent last week en: 
in Troutdale, Colo., with his wife and 
children. 

D. S. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co. 
is spending some time in Colorad: 
Springs, Colo., with Mrs. Jackman an 
children. 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president Re: 
Star Milling Co., is spending a vacatio: 
in Colorado Springs with Mrs. Hurd an 
children. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill 
ing Co., attended a meeting of the di 
rectors of Phillips University in Enid 
Okla., last week. 

G. G. Moffitt, traffic manager of the 
Red Star Milling Co., was called to 
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Tulsa, Okla. last week by the serious 
illness of his mother. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., returned from Colorado 
Springs to attend the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of that company. 

Mrs. J. C. Roberts, of Springfield, Mo., 
southern Missouri and northern Arkan- 
sas representative of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., was in the home office last 
W eek. 

W. L. Hegler, of Norman, Okla., 
southern Oklahoma representative of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., attended the 
anniversary celebration of that com- 
pany. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Hegler. 

W. W.. Toeves, northeastern Okla- 
homa and southeastern Kansas represen- 
tative of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
and J. E. De Vorss, western Kansas and 
northern Oklahoma representative of 
that company, were in the home office 
last week. 

J. G. Pfister, Newton (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co; F. I. Johnson, Pea- 
body (Kansas) Milling Co; Arthur Cain 
and P. J. Baum, Wm. Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Paul Ross, Ross 
Milling Co., Whitewater, Kansas, and 
J. F. Baldwin and Fred Goodrich, Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., were 
Wichita visitors last week. 


SALINA 


Considerable activity was reported by 
Salina millers last week. Sales were 
excellent and shipping directions were 
satisfactory. Production took a spurt 
and went to the highest point in months. 
Wheat was moving freely and a general 
air of optimism seemed to pervade the 
milling situation. Flour prices remained 
steady at the previous week’s quotations. 
Prices, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, 
were: fancy short patent, $6.90@7.40; 95 
per cent, $6.80@7; straight grade, $6.70 
(6.85. 

Feed demand continued good, with 
prices firm. Quotations, mixed cars, 
hasis Kansas City: bran, $1.15@1.20 cwt; 
will-run, $1.30@1.35; gray shorts, $1.45 
(1.50. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a present combined weekly capacity of 
10,200 bbls, with comparisons, as_ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Aum, Bebe 2 vcccvicvesseesse’ Beene 67 
Previous week .....+.e.e0-% 19,176 48 


Grain inspections for the week were: 
wheat, 524 cars; corn, 5; barley, 4. 


WEBER COMPANY STOCKHOLDERS MEET 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Weber Flour Mills Co. was held 
Thursday, Aug. 14, in Salina. The fol- 
lowing directors were elected: John 
Weber, Salina; Leo Weber, Wilson, 
Kansas; B. I. Litowich, Salina; C. J. 
l'lannigan, Kansas City; J. F. Hall, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

At the conclusion of the stockholders’ 
meeting, the directors elected the fol- 
lowing officers: John Weber, president; 
C. J. Flannigan, vice president; Leo 
Weber, secretary. J. F. Hall, present 
acting manager, was elected general 
manager. } 

The company has been refinanced and 
is at this time in a thoroughly sound con- 
dition. Enough business is booked to 
put the Salina mill on full-time opera- 
tion beginning Aug. 18. 

H. J. Norton, who has been mill su- 
perintendent since the company started 
business, is again in charge. J. F. Hall, 
the new general manager, formerly was 
central states sales manager for the 
Weber company. 

NOTES 

J, B. Neuhauser, sales manager West- 
ern Star Mill Co., has returned from an 
extended eastern trip, including New 
York and Boston. 

Charles Lorenz, who recently took a 

position in the grain department of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., has 
moved his family to Salina. 
_ J. S. Hargett, manager Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., returned last week from Denver 
where he went to meet his family re- 
turning from a visit to California. 

J. W. Knowles, James H. Knowles & 
Son Co, Boston, New England epee: 
sentative of the Shellabarger Mill & 
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Elevator Co., visited the local mill offices 
last week. 


The Everly Grain Co., Dodge City, 
Kansas, has begun the erection of an 
elevator of 35,000 bus capacity, and a 
large warehouse. This is the fifth eleva- 
tor in Garden City. 


The elevator of the Dodge City Al- 
falfa Mill & Supply Co. was struck by 
lightning and burned last week. The 
elevator, which was of 18,000 bus ca- 
pacity, contained about 6,000 bus grain. 
The loss is estimated at $20,000. 


ATCHISON 


Weakness in cash premiums for good 
protein wheat gave many buyers the 
belief last week that flour prices were 
due for further declines. The result 
was a very noticeable decrease in in- 
quiries from all classes of trade, and 
bookings made by local mills declined 
sharply. However, buyers in need of 
quick shipment were numerous enough to 
keep bookings around capacity for the 
three plants here. Shipping directions 
were very good and all of the local mills 
were running from six to seven days 
a week on full time, with a combined 
output of 29,100 bbls. 

Very few orders were worked for ex- 
port and the inquiry from foreign con- 
nections was limited. 

Feed prices held firm around $23 for 
bran and $28 for shorts, basis Missouri 
River rate points. 

Mills held firm around $6.65@6.90 for 
short patent hard winter wheat flour, 
and for straight grades $6.30@6.50, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Missouri River rate 
points. 

Soft wheat prices were very firm, and 
soft wheat short patent sold for $7.20 
@7.60, while straight grades were $6.80 
@7. 


OKLAHOMA 


Improved general business conditions 
over the Southwest were reflected 
through the flour milling industry last 
week, when Texas and Oklahoma mills 
for the first time this year approached 
the mark of 70 per cent of capacity 
operations. Country trade buying con- 
tinued on the increase, and scattered or- 
ders from jobbers and large bakers came 
in from over the domestic territory of 
these mills. Some of these classes were 
forced in by necessity and others, in- 
clined to build up depleted stocks, 
bought flour without regard to possible 
market changes. 

Debt liquidation is making rapid prog- 
ress throughout the small grain belt of 
Oklahoma and Texas, and cotton has be- 
gun to move in a few places in these 
states. Wheat will put into circulation 
in the two states over $100,000,000, and 
the cotton crop will be worth probably 
$600,000,000. In Oklahoma alone prob- 
ably 90,000,000 bus of corn will be har- 
vested. Merchants are buying commodi- 
ties in larger quantities and with more 
assurance than they have at this period 
in several years. 

While foreign competition in the West 
Indies and Latin America is not felt as 
keenly by southwestern mills as in some 
former years, the trade in those coun- 
tries continues backward because of 
comparatively high prices of flour. 
Practically notlfing is going from this 
territory into Cuba, and no flour is 
reaching Mexico, merchants of that 
country being in a state of indecision 
because of political affairs and troubles 
at the ports. A bakers’ strike in Vera 
Cruz has been disconcerting to business. 
Continental Europe is buying moderate- 
ly of clears. 

Flour prices were decreased 20c bb! in 
this territory last week. Hard wheat 
patent sold at $7.10@7.30 and soft wheat 
short patent $7.50@7.70, Millfeed prices 
remained stationary, except that corn 
chop advanced a few cents to $2.40 cwt. 
Millfeed demand was strong. 


NOTES 


Verbally supplementing the Aug. 1 
report of the state board of agriculture, 
John A. Whitehurst, president of the 
board, says the Oklahoma yield of wheat 
will be in the neighborh of 60,000,000 
bus. The earlier estimate was 51,258,000 
bus. Only three times in 22 years has 
the yield exceeded this. The quality is 


given as 96 per cent, compared with 89 
per cent on Aug. 1 last year and a 10- 
year average on that date of 88 per cent. 


Arkansas faces the most acute fall and 
winter shortage of feed that it has ex- 
perienced in many years, Oklahoma 
millers are advised by- officials of that 
state. A serious situation will arise 
from the fact that the state has the 
poorest feed crop prospect in some time, 
and that it follows an unusually short 
crop in 1923. 

To restore as far as possible the high 
quality of Oklahoma hard wheat and 
increase the income to growers several 
million dollars annually, a committee of 
the Oklahoma Millers’ League has begun 
functioning with the Southwestern Wheat 
Improvement Association and the state 
board of agriculture is inaugurating a 
campaign to secure the planting of as 
much pure seed as possible this fall. 


COLORADO 


The flour situation in this territ@ry 
last week was featured by little change. 
Mills were still unable to name prices on 
new crop soft wheat, and in practically 
all cases discontinued offering old soft 
wheat flour, as wheat stocks were alto- 
gether covered by flour contracts. Most 
Colorado mills operated full time, and 
had some difficulty in giving prompt 
service on orders received, 

New crop soft wheat in the West com- 
menced to move, some being delivered at 
Caldwell and Twin Falls, Idaho. Hard 
wheat millers in Colorado found them- 
selves in a very comfortable situation, 
as large supplies were coming to market, 
with the quality much above normal. 
Comparatively high prices were being 
paid for this wheat, but hard wheat 
flour buyers were anxious to obtain sup- 
plies at figures which would show the 
miller a fair margin of profit. 

Soft wheat flour values nominally 
were as follows, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, $7.35@7.45; standard patent, 
$6.60@6.70; self-rising flour, $7.60@7.70, 
all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ 
shipment. 

Although millfeed supplies were dis- 
posed of readily at steady prices, there 
were indications of an easier tone to 
the demand and a probable decline in 
values. With most mills operating full 
time, supplies were much larger than 
normal. This was particularly true of 
red mill run. Bran prices were $31 per 
ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $33, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. White bran was 
10c cwt more. 

* + 

R. M. Peek, of Peek Bros., southern 
representatives for the Hungarian Flour 
Mills, Denver, stopped here on his way 
home from a trip to the Idaho soft 
wheat growing territory. Mr. Peek was 
not at all optimistic over the wheat pros- 
pects in Idaho, and confirmed the fact 
that the state has a very short crop. 


NEBRASKA 


Flour sales last week were compara- 
tively heavy. It is estimated that for the 
first two weeks of August they ran from 
52 to 222 per cent of the capacity of 
the mills, and that loss sales were prac- 
tically nil. Reports from millers showed 
that flour business was steadily improv- 
ing. 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Ame. BORG. 6ci nieces 24,900 24,306 97 

Previous week ..... 24,900 23,472 $4 

BOOP GOP essarcceve 23,100 22,081 95 

Two years ago..... 18,900 11,372 61 
NOTES 


Mel Uhl, Jr., of the Black Hawk 
Grain Co., has been touring the West by 
automobile with Mrs. Uhl. 

J. C. Murray, vice president Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, was a visitor on the 
floor of the Omaha Grain Exchange last 
Saturday. He was on his way home 
from Kansas City. 

Nebraska crops take high rank in the 
August report of the Bureau of Crop 
and Live Stock Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture. This state 
is second in winter wheat, third in all 
wheat, and third in corn. 

Leicn Les. 
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June Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of June, 1924, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat -—Bushels——, 

















To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
SS See ee ire 
See 7,103 416,603 ..... 
PEE cacene cece GSGR se sccece 8,571 
DE sénbeecenes i St) Berry TS mere 
PERRSS cccccccccecs 500 81,081 ..... 
BOTURRRT cccccccess 52,790 113,692 17,142 
SEE cecesecess «near 174,830 ..... 
SND wecesceccese GEGER seecee 00% 
Serre 687 794,850 ..... 
Netherlands ....... 120,068 188,022 ..... 
POCHED wccccwccsee | RP TT PRET 
Poland, Danzig ... Bie -stsaee Seeds 
BWOGER cccccccccce 1,747 14,012 
Turkey (Europe) .. see nee.. seas 
a 47,489 983,456 120,860 
Scotland .......... 51,597 18,666 61,388 
BPOEAME- ccccccccece 7,160 397,226  ..... 
GOMOGR ccccecccess 5,981 1,389,968 284,104 
British Honduras .. °. U6 411 
Costa Rica ....... OG iar 653 
Guatemala ........ ie aero 894 
Honduras ......... Dn. cesens 814 
WUI@RPORUR 20. ccse 5,562 5 907 
PQMAMA 2.2... ccceee 8,418 2 1,246 
Salvador .......+... | ETT eee eee 
BMOMICO oiccccceccces 24,043 77,770 142,515 
Miquelon, etc. ..... BR 0 teecee §8=6e wens 
Newfoundland ..... a 0 Sees atees 
BOrTMUds ..cccccese —ee ee 2,270 
Barbados .......... ae erraeee ty 
TAMBICR oeccccsece ob | eee 17,000 
Trinidad, Tobago .. i 86—64eshan 33 
Other B. W. Indies. SS eee 444 
CUBR ccccccscccces 81,265 1,341 215,738 
Dominican Rep. ... 9,033 WZ wwe 
Dutch W. Indies ... ho) ere 446 
French W. Indies .. 12,684  ...... 300 
BEERS cevcccvcccces Pe, wsastes 50 
Virgin Islands ..... S hs 405 
Argentina ......... — rrr eee ry 
pS | eer © Wisees orenn 
OO ree 50,502 Manse eaten 
GED sccesneccsccs eee 13 
Colombia .......... 5,868 18,336 ..... 
WeuaGor .ccccccecs a Pre rr an eee 
Britigh Guiana .... ceoes  seseee 348 
Dutch Guiana ..... "| SRR ECE SE TTT 
French Guiana .... PPS r Ss 27 
BOOS ccccsecsoccese Dn.” Sseiea “aWweba 
Venezuela ......... See. averse 46905 
| SPPrTrrrerrr ey 230,659 | | ee 
2 Pree .. Brrr eee 
Hongkong ......... 5 Becerra eee 
CO —EEe ee Bee S6GR.508  .cacs 
Kwangtung ....... ae 8 8=—$s «sh 6 a ae ‘ones 
Palestine, Syria ... | serrry eee eee 
Philippine Islds. .. 54,636  ...... 53 
Turkey (Asia) .... 5 ppekas. Cave 
MMMGOTIR ccccesecs § « ceese = veces 35 
British Oceania ... 34 euhet oeeee 
French Oceania ... ee = skeacves “8805 
Belgian Kongo ....  esee <hwad 
me. Wreme Brees .c- AB BGR  sccvee coves 
Br. South Africa... a. <ten. sé0as 
Canary Islands .... | Beer ree eee 
BE cccccevecsses * Serra. meee 
Other Fr. Africa... Rt . sivGee. weems 
EABeria wc cccccccccs a. snages abqioe 
BOGOD « ocenccveve Ul ae ee 
Other Port. Africa. eee 38 

Totals ..........1,173,812 4,974,634 876,705 

-————Bushels ~ 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
DE csswenceee  sanee ree 
po ere abv . Bee 
WEE Sa bececsecne 8 seans 84,818 
MED wuéencescs . see LA eee 
DE enyeeecee seane 2 | eee 
oe 64,240 ..... 
EL. aeewscesess 004.9% <r 
DE sxcveccecse GREED SA0035 or nas 
Scotland ........ « BERG  ntvass 29,019 
ES etacasieaues aeomtet 2,714,293 30 
Britigh Honduras .. 22... = cevece 1990 
BEOMGUPARD weccccccs coors ceases 3,920 
POOORPORUR cccccccss sense sveces 2,050 
PE Secceewseee eceece  *aense 250 
BED cceneeeuters 1,003 1,354 16,450 
CUBR cov ccccccvcees |) Be 3,905 
Other W. Indies.... eee 2,304 
Other countries .... | Serer e 65 

Totals .....-+4+- 512,760 3,708,317 58,183 
Rye flour, bbis— 

To— CameGs .ossse+ 648 
Denmark ...... 5605 West Indies ... 96 
Finland .. -. 281 Other countries 23 
France .. -- 666 -_—_— 
BWOGGR ..ccces 1,804 WOR cieccaes 3,913 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 corn production, based on condition 
Aug. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 average, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 Av. 

Pennsylvania ..... 52,179 61,640 69,794 
North Carolina .. 45,918 58,568 53,429 
er eee 59,050 49,215 64,158 
Ree 100,525 159,859 155,102 
DEL 5 a.4.0'e0's-0:00% 123,567 192,616 177,513 
a rrr 282,590 337,312 317,273 
eee 73,065 83,361 87,702 
Minnesota ........ 130,442 154,692 128,469 
BO cope cccccoses 360,959 430,240 427,555 
Re 170,327 196,860 173,702 
South Dakota ..... 111,744 145,176 108,856 
Nebraska ......... 211,046 272,052 190,586 
Perr 123,135 122,149 87,001 
Kentucky ......... 78,336 87,866 89,159 
Tennessee ......... 77,609 73,941 83,241 
Alabama .......... 47,681 48,988 56,568 
BONS svcsesccccts 80,420 96,440 125,928 
Oklahoma ........ 74,419 37,536 59,880 
Other states ...... 573,428 437,876 443,512 
U. States ....... 2,576,440 3,046,387 2,899,428 





The four Mexican free ports, Salina 
Cruz, Puerto Mexico, Guaymas, and Rin- 
con Antonio, authorized in 1920, were 
officially opened on June 30. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour business was only fair at the 
best last week, and the trade confined 
its buying to one or two car lots, or just 
enough to cover pressing needs. Market 
fluctuations were too much for buyers, 
and most of them still retained the hope 
that by waiting they would be able to 
cover their requirements later at lower 
levels. This feeling, however, was not so 
pronounced as in previous weeks, and it 
was thought that many in the trade were 
on the edge of buying. 

With few exceptions, spring wheat 
mill representatives reported a rather 
quiet request for flour. Sales were most- 
ly in single car lots, and buyers seemed 
disposed to wait for new crop offerings 
to become general before making com- 
mitments. The spread between springs 
and flour from the Southwest was con- 
sidered too great, being in some _ in- 
stances more than $1 bbl. Only a few 
northwestern mills were quoting new 
crop prices, and these as a rule were 
discounting old values very little, al- 
though an offer of $7 bbl, jute, for 
standard patent, October-December ship- 
ment, was received from a large local 
jobber. 

Few sales of round lots of hard win- 
ters were made. One of 7,500 bbls 95 
per cent to a baker and another round 
lot to a large distributor were reported, 
both being for 90-day shipment, but the 
trade in the main was not booking ahead. 
A number bought rather heavily a few 
weeks ago, and it was reported that sev- 
eral were in the mood to cover their 
future needs, but their ideas were en- 
tirely too low to interest the mills. Some 
mills were beginning to be anxious for 
business, as special offers were more nu- 
merous, and some seemed willing to 
grant concessions, 

Some inquiry was reported for soft 
winters, but actual business was of small 
proportions. Buyers were waiting for 
mills to quote new more freely before 
entering the market. It was thought that 
many users of soft wheat flour took 
on fair quantities a few weeks ago af 
prices much below those prevailing, and 
apparently these were waiting for an- 
other soft spot to load up on. 

Clears were firm. Some sales were 
made to jobbers and bakers, but offer- 
ings of springs were rather scarce, and 
those from the Southwest were also less 
free. <A little business was transacted 
by a local mill with eastern exporters. 

Rye flour was a little more active, but 
sales were mainly of old flour. Some 
new was booked,,one broker reporting 
a sale of medium on a basis of $4.70 bbl, 
Chicago, but only a few mills were quot- 
ing new. A local mill enjoyed a fair 
demand for new rye, and reported some 
fair sales to the East. The local rye 
production totaled 3,000 bbls last week. 
White was quoted at $4.90@5.10 bbl, 
medium $4.50@4.85, and dark $3.50@ 
3.90. 

A fair business in semolinas was done 
during the last few weeks for near-by 
shipment, but sales were not large, buy- 
ers as a rule only taking on single car 
lots. Macaroni manufacturers did not 
take kindly to present high prices, and 
were not buying for extended delivery. 
Mills did not seem disposed to enter 
into as along time sales as was the case 
a year ago, when purchases were made 
for a year’s shipment. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 3%@4%c lb, bulk; No. 3 
semolina, 3% @3%c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 34% @3%c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $7.20@7.70 
bbl, standard patent $6.90@7.30, first 
clear $5.75@6.25, second clear $4@4.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.25@6.80, 95 
per cent patent $5.90@6.40, straight 
$5.75@6.20, first clear $5.10@5.50; soft 


winter short patent $6.50@7, standard 
patent $6@6.55, straight $5.85@6.25, first 
clear $4.85@5.35. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 10-16 ... . 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ... 40,000 36,000 90 
Year ago ..... : 40,000 32,000 80 
T Vggp yea rs ago. 40,000 36,000 90 


MILLFEED 


The market was lower early in the 
week, but later gained considerable 
strength, due mainly to sympathy with 
the advancing corn market. There was 
also a little more activity, although buy- 
ing was not general. Mixers entered the 
market in a small way and bought bran, 
but showed little interest in middlings, 
which were rather quiet. Country deal- 
ers were also interested, but sales to 
them were mainly in single car lots. 
Some buying for later shipment was 
also reported on a few days, but ideas 
of buyers were too low to permit of 
much business. 

Spring bran was quoted at $25.50@26 
ton, hard winter bran $26.25@26.75, 
standard middlings $27@28, flour mid- 
dlings $31.50@32.50, and red dog $87@ 
39.50. 

CASH WHEAT 

Receipts of wheat were again heavy 
last week, and the market was very ac- 
tive, considerable interest being dis- 
played by local and outside mills, as 
well as by exporters on several days. 
Premiums were firm most of the week, 
although at the week end they slipped a 
little, especially on hard winters. Local 
and outside mills were ready buyers of 
good milling wheat, but they demanded 
choice grades and were willing to pay 
for them. New crop wheat came in in 
pretty good shape, that from the South- 
west being dry, but arrivals from Illi- 
nois contained quite a bit of moisture. 
Weights were good, this wheat testing 
60@62 lbs bu, but moisture content in 
many instances was 14@15 per cent. 
Red wheat receipts were moderate, and 
this variety was relatively stronger than 
the others. Total receipts of all wheat 
were 5,096 cars, compared with 4,139 
in the previous week and 3,114 a year 
ago. Shipping sales were heavier, total- 
ing 1,957,000 bus, the bulk of which was 
to exporters. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 4@4%c 
over September, No. 2 red 4@4\%c over, 
No. 3 red 3@3%c over; No. 1 hard % 
@le over, No. 2 hard September price 
to 1%c over; No. 1 dark northern 15 
@22¢ over, No. 2 dark 10@18c over, No. 
1 northern 2@15c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at 
$1.354%@1.35% bu, No. 3 red $1.344@ 
1.34%; No. 1 hard $1.324@1.33%, No. 
2 hard $1.31% @1.32%, No. 3 hard $1.30% 
@131%; No. 1 dark northern $1.40%4 
@1.53%, No. 2 dark $1.144@149\; 
No. 1 northern $1.334@1.46\%4. 

Daily closing prices of September, 
December and May wheat at Chicago: 


Sept. Dec. May 
/ Se were. ere $1.28% $1.32% $1.37 
Aug. 11 . 1.264 1.30% 1.35% 
Aug. 12 . Rae 1.32% 1.375% 
Aug. 13 1.28% 1.31% 1.36% 
Aug. 14 . 127% 1.31% 1.36% 
Aug. 15 1.31% 1.35% 1.4014 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was in active demand, and 
basis was unchanged for the week. 
Prices were sharply higher. Buying was 
general and good. Receipts were 1,566 
cars, against 1,000 the week before, and 
786 a year ago. Shipping sales totaled 
760,000 bus. No. 1 mixed was quoted 
at $1.20% bu, No. 2 mixed $1.19@1.20, 
No. 3 mixed $1.18@1.18%; No. 2 yellow 
$1.19144@1.21, No. 3 yellow $1.18%@ 
1.20%, No. 4 yellow $1.17@1.19, No. 5 


yellow $1.18; No. 2 white $1.19@1.20%, 
No. 3 white $1.18%@1.19%. 

Cash rye was a little easier, but -de- 
mand was good for spot. Elevator and 
rye in store were hard to sell. Receipts 
were 19 cars, against 28 the previous 
week, and 82 a year ago. No, 2 was 
quoted at 9344@94c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Aug. 16, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bblis..... 227 212 160 165 
Wheat, bus.... 7,796 4,388 4,885 2,015 
Comm, BUS. «+... 2,670 1,639 1,034 1,163 
Ge, Ss so wes 1,194 2,386 791 1,271 
Rye, bus....... 44 118 5 20 
Barley, bus.... 77 365 39 95 


CORN PRODUCTS 
Some mills in this territory were well 
sold up on corn goods, and were running 
on old orders. They reported shipping 
instructions very good. Locally, the call 
was rather quiet, the market advancing 
too rapidly for most buyers, and trad- 
ing was mainly for pressing require- 
ments. Corn flour was quoted at $2.95 
@3 ecwt, corn meal $2.85@2.95, cream 
meal $2.85@2.95, hominy $2.90@2.95, 
oatmeal $3.16%4, jute, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago; rolled oats, $2.92% per 90-lb 
sack, 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The market was easier and prices 
dropped $1@1.50 ton for the week. This 
was mainly attributed to the lack of de- 
mand, buyers seeming disposed to await 
the movement of the new flaxseed crop 
before anticipating requirements. Very 
little interest was displayed in oil meal 
for deferred delivery. Offerings con- 
tinued of light proportions. Oil meal 
was quoted around $44@45 ton, Chicago. 


LONDON MANAGER HONORED 


Richard Savory, European manager 
for the Modern Miller, was the honored 
guest at a dinner given at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, the evening of Aug. 14, 
and at which the Modern Miller was 
host. Approximately 40 guests were 
present, and included among them were 
several well-known leaders of the flour 
trade. 

C. M. Yager, president and editor, was 
an excellent host. After a greatly en- 
joyed dinner, he called on Mr. Savory, 
who spoke on conditions in Great Brit- 
ain and on the Continent. Others who 
were called on for remarks were: Syd- 
ney Anderson, president, and A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary, Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling 
Co; T. Park Hay, United States Ship- 
ping Board; Dr. H. E. Barnard, secre- 
tary American Bakers’ Association; P. 
P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son; 
Gray Silver, president Grain Marketing 
Co; John I. Logan, president Industrial 
Appliance Co. 

Others who attended: Truman W. 
Brophy, Jr., secretary B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co; C. A. Bunnel, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; W. P. Tanner, W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc; Mr. Klages, 
Chubb & Son; George H. Davis, Grain 
Marketing Co; Hugo Roos and H. A. 
Porter, Modern Miller; William Clark, 
broker; T. S. Wagner, traffic director 
Millers’ National Federation; I. B. Johns- 
ton, International Milling Co; Fred 
Larsen, John Armbruster, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen; Charles Lantz, Sparks 
Milling Co; Fred W. Seyfarth, broker; 
W. H. Mast, broker; L. J. Weitzman, 
Weitzman Milling Co; A. S. Purves, The 
Northwestern Miller; R. W. E. Reid, 
Ellis Murphy, J. Sparks and H., E. Cot- 
ter, Modern Miller, and William Edgar 
Yager, Russell Doherty, Robert E. Lewis 
and Robert E. Cantwell. 


NOTES 

Charles W. Jewell, New York flour 
broker, stopped in Chicago on his return 
trip from Kansas City. 

R. H. Shepherd, Carter, Shepherd 
Milling Co., Hannibal, Mo., called on 
the local trade recently. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, spent a few days 
at local headquarters last week. 

I, K. Russell, editor Baking Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, has returned from a two 
weeks’ motor trip through Wisconsin. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, left Aug. 16 





August 20, 1924 


on a short business trip to New York 
City. 

Leo C. Hummel, Leavenworth (Kan 
sas) Milling Co., visited this market re 
cently on his way to the central states 

J. B. Neuhauser, manager Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, visited 
Chicago on his return from a two weeks’ 
eastern trip. 

E. A. Roeber, Chicago representative 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
accompanied by his wife, is on a two 
weeks’ vacation trip in the East. 

C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager Sout! 
western Milling Co. and president Flour 
Jobbers’ Exchange, has returned from « 
vacation spent motoring in Wisconsin. 


William Fulton, president Mills of A| 
bert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, visited E. | 
Hale, his Chicago representative, last 
week, en route home from an eastern 
trip. 

Ira B. Johnston, Chicago representa- 
tive International Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a motor trip to Davenport, 
Iowa, where he visited his company’s 
mill. 

G. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager Gener:\| 
Commission Co., millfeed, Kansas City, 
called on the Chicago trade last wee! 
He expected to visit Minneapolis befor: 
returning home. 


G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co. 
Louisville, Ky., was in Chicago la 
week. Accompanied by Mrs. Breaux, | 
left on a month’s vacation trip to Lo 
Angeles and other Pacific Coast point- 


A. L. Goetzmann, of the A. L. Goetz 
mann Co., Inec., Minneapolis, passe: 
through Chicago on Aug. 14 en route t 
Washington, where he went to repr 
sent the Minneapolis Chamber of Con 
merce. 

Among outside millers visiting th 
market last week were C. Loughry, 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon 
ticello, Ind; J. M. Blair, Topeka (Kan 
sas) Flour Mills Co; R. W. Goodell, King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis; Harvey 
Smith, A. J. Fisher, L. C. Grandy, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


Considerable activity has been notic« 
able of late in Chicago Board of Trade 
memberships. On Aug. 14 a sale was re 
ported at $6,400, net, to the buyer, 
new high mark for some time. Other 
sales reported: Aug. 13, two membe: 
ships at $6,300, net, to the buyer; Aug 
12, one at $6,150, and Aug. 9, one at 
$5,900. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week were: flour, 28,000 bbls to Buf 
falo, 18,000 to Erie, and 3,000 to Ogdens 
burg; wheat, 2,650,000 bus to Buffalo, 
325,000 to Montreal, 1,516,000 to Por! 
Colborne; corn, 260,000 bus to Buffalo, 
60,000 to Ogdensburg, 142,000 to Depo! 
Harbor, 200,000 to Tiffin; oats, 160,000 
bus to Depot Harbor. 


MILWAUKEE 


During the early part of last week. 
the easier trend of grain and flour price- 
exerted a favorable effect upon business 
Demand for flour passed the purely con 
sumptive stage. Sales included som: 
good lots for delivery in 60 and 90 days. 
and a large number of small lot order 
for prompt delivery. 

Flour prices were easier and offer 
were on a basis of a reduction of 15: 
bbl for spring patent early in the week. 
but later developments caused an offset 
which brought prices back to last week's 
close. Spring patent was still being 
sold on an old crop basis, little if any 
new being offered. Mills were probably 
less eager to sell new than customers 
were anxious to buy it, except that the 
premiums which new would bear were 
not in line with the views of buyers. 
Nominal asking prices on Aug. 16: fancy 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
$7.75@8.15, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.85, straight $7.05@7.70, first clear $5.50 
@5.95, and second clear $4.75@5.25, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The price of Kansas patent was held 
steady throughout the week, and stif- 
fened materially when wheat rose. The 
premium basis was improved and was a 
sustaining factor throughout. While on 
the outside of the range the price was no 
higher, the inside moved up. ‘The call 
from bakeries was unusually active, and 
while fancy patent did not reach a large 
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volume, better sales were generally re- 
ported. The little old crop Kansas of- 
fered commanded a good figure, as the 
demand was absorbing. Nominal ask- 
ing prices on Aug. 16: fancy brands of 
hard winter wheat patent $6.65@7.15 bbl, 
standard patent $6.50@6.85, straight 
$6.35@6.70, and first clear $5.10@5.80, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Shipping directions were received in 
fair number and volume, some of the 
larger buyers showing a willingness to 
clean up old contracts. While the run 
of directions could have been better, in 
the opinion of mills, they continued to 
show substantial improvement over the 
July average. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aue, BOeGe scccicc 12.000 3,500 29 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,000 17 
Last YOOr ...cc secs 12.000 5,500 46 
Two years ago..... 16,000 11,000 69 
Three years ago.... 24,000 3,061. 13 
Four years ago..... 24,000 5,210 23 
Five years ago..... 18,000 9,500 53 
While offerings of millfeeds were 


slightly larger, the consuming demand 
remained very dull and not much busi- 
ness was put through during the week. 
l’rices became nominally stronger as the 
veneral market position enhanced values 
of wheat, corn, oats and flour, inasmuch 
us the feed market had a strong under- 
ione. Mills and jobbers received bids on 
round lots for forward shipment at 

ight discounts, but there was not dis- 
cernible any strong inclination on the 
part of mills to accept these offers; in 
fact, after the advance, this attitude 
hecame more pronounced. Heavy wheat 
feeds and high protein concentrates held 
firm. Nominal asking prices on Aug. 16: 
standard bran $25.50@26.50 ton, winter 
bran $26.20@26.70, standard fine mid- 
dlings $28@28.50, flour middlings $32@ 
33, red dog $35@36.50, rye feed $26@27, 
hominy feed $45.50, reground oat feed 
$11.50@12, old process oil meal $46@47, 
cottonseed meal $42.50@52, and gluten 
feed $38.40 (30 days), in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Not much activity developed in the 
rye flour trade, as customers were still 
awaiting evidence of new crop quality in 
specimens of the grind. While it was 
believed that supplies among bakers 
were at a minimum, it appeared that 
none was inclined to buy any more old 
flour unless it was absolutely necessary. 
Prices recovered from a short spell of 
weakness through a revival of strength 
in rye. Nominal asking prices on Aug. 
16; pure white $5.05@5.15 bbl, straight 
$4.85@5.05, pure dark $4.55@4.80, and 
ordinary dark $3.70@4.35, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

It was next to impossible to sell corn 
cereals, the trade absolutely refusing to 
follow the latest sharp rise in the mar- 
ket. Prices of the cereals were nominal- 
ly strong, but no higher, for practically 
no business was done at the price before 
the advance. Here and there a small 
quantity was ordered for immediate 
shipment, but nothing of consequence 
was sold for later delivery. Corn flour 
was nominally quoted on Aug. 16 at 
$2.80@2.85, corn meal $2.75@2.80, and 
corn grits $2.80@2.85, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat 4@5c higher. Receipts, 425 
cars; previous week, 418; last year, 42. 
No, 1 dark Dakota northern closed at 
$1.50@1.54, No. 2 $1.47@1.52, No. 3 $1.45 
@1.50; No. 1 hard winter $1.35@1.39, 
No. 2 $1.34@1.37, No. 3 $1.31@1.35; No. 
1 red winter $1.35@1.36, No. 2 $1.34@ 
135, No. 3 $1.31@1.33; No. 1 mixed 
$1.33@1.45, No. 2 $1.32@144, No. 3 
$1.30@1.44. 

Rye 2c higher. Receipts, 23 cars; pre- 
vious week, 23; last year, 25. No. 1 
closed at 95@95%c, No. 2 9454@95k%c, 
No. 3 93@93%c, No. 4 90@93c. 

Corn closed 5@7c higher. Receipts, 
276 cars; previous week, 186; last year, 
94. No. 2 yellow closed at $1.23@1.23%, 
No. 2 white $1.221%4@1.23, No. 2 mixed 
$1.22@1.22%. 

Oats closed firm. Receipts, 87 cars; 
previous week, 44; last year, 359. No. 3 
white closed at 554%@55%c. 

Barley 1@2c lower. Receipts, 47 


cars; previous week, 50; last year, 112. 
Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 89@90c; 
fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 84@88c; 
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light weight, 38@42-lb test, 78@85c; 
feed and rejected, 73@83c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Aug. 16, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 





comparisons: 

7~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1924 19 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 71,110 68,160 20,360 21,800 
Wheat, bus.. 595,000 58,800 46 20,450 
Corn, bus.... 408,480 139,120 123 263,988 
Oats, bus.... 191,400 789,800 68,175 471,750 
Barley, bus.. 78,400 189,600 21,020 39,780 
Rye, bus..... 32,545 36,790 21,010 7,550 
Feed, tons... 1,420 1,920 4,978 10,682 

NOTES 


A. M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., called on the Milwaukee flour, feed 
and grain trade last week. 

E. J. Grimes, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Cargill Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, accompanied by J. B. Taylor, as- 
sistant treasurer, spent some time at the 
Milwaukee office during the week. 


The Reedsville,; Wis., Roller Mills Co. 
has disposed of its water power, mill 
and warehouse buildings to the Appleton, 
Wis., Woolen Mills Co., and will retire 
from the flour and feed industry. The 
new owners will enlarge the water power 
and use the buildings for their local 
branch. 

Members of the feed trade registering 
on ’change during the week included: 
A. Schwartz, East Troy; Gustav Neitz- 
mann, Sullivan; Joseph Straub, Lomira; 
B. H. Hilger, Adell; Douglas Richard- 
son, Sussex; John Dunphy, Elkhorn; A. 
K. Zinn, Battle Creek, Mich; Saul Sin- 
aiko, Madison; A. Hansen, Franksville; 
Max Nowak, Hammond, Ind; J. H. 
Johnson, Oconomowoc; A. H. Huhn, 
Clintonville; Joseph Free, Columbus, 

L. E. Meyer. 





Canada—June Exports 

Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
June, 1924, as officially reported: 

Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ...... 355,591 12,617,455 
Be ere ree 11,801 1,061,315 
MS SO 504 0 64.4-6:2-0408 66% 111,861 
SPOUOOEIORE nn cc cccses GROOE sevece 
pS eee eee <a 
SOMABIOR cccccsscccnesees 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 
Other British W. Indies. 
British South Africa..... 
British West Africa - 
SNEED. sacccesecsesese 
British Honduras ..... 
British Guiana ..... . 
Hongkong ...... pe riacdy 
GIN bb 84.60 00000 0660s 500 
CREGTRER cewecrvecencecs 
Costa Rica ... 
CN as wesse. peat 
BRIER. 2 ccc rasecaes wae 
ae Sarge Kaew es -Sadeee 1,654,514 
SAS 839 
p eee . 29,444 106,000 
Dutch Guiana ........... 401 
re sa e-dbees 148 
EE A. w :¥,478.6 0 0 6:0-0.0 ae 7,27 
SN nas Gated adenas 373 
errr - 28,387 
0 Serre Pree 
French West Indies...... 
SEE nec eccseescesee 71 
Gold Coast ..... 
| PTT Tree : 79, 
Guatemala ........ = ‘ 
eo er 2,919 
ee ere eee 6,375 
Irish Free State ........ 35,509 
ED '0-94-9:6:4-4:4.5.4 5 a oa 2,000 
ED: cavccceeus ‘3 3,396 
DEE $4.65: 6:0.6.6-0 000.0080 62 
| Serer ee 250 
SNEED ccceccovacws 17,939 
DE AG eS be eaantesedes 
, .. Se Eee re ee ene ee 





Ce ere — 


to -I ete 
CCDS de OF 





aS ee 
Portuguese Africa ....... 
| ae 
BOPP TOMO foc ccncecds 20 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 991 
SN bw haded wesw es scase 9,084 
Turkey a ae 0g taaece 
WOE face sce cenws : 8,955 


a 
= me ¢ 
~ 


_ 


Teer ene te 903,212 24,074,679 

° —-————_100 1bs——_—__ 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ........ 70,571 
United States ........... AG5,008 «seers 
p PP 4,51 
British Guiana ....... g 
British South Africa..... ..... ° 
PREG sec eerscecesses § § veoes 467 
SAMBRICE 2 cccccesccs 35 25 

Other British W. q 
Hongkong ....... fatenk chee 95 
Newfoundland Pate 
OD ccc nds  ‘Yeswws 18,260 
J Ae jvwei« -fawawe 441 
EERE re a ee .100 
PUMCMOTURMGD cc ccsecsnes 8 evese ,390 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 100 eee 
TE ai Geis eenerbdasae ree 1,105 
OS ae oe ee oe rer 550 
err 920 
ata ,760 
Ses et ee ae eee 6 


Totals 


o 
= 
w 


be 


to 


104,697 


BOtRS oc cccscccccccces 441,802 
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IMPROVED OUTLOOKS 

Washington is dull, yet alive with good 
news. This sounds strange, nevertheless 
it is true. It is the news of an improved 
outlook for business and industry every- 
where. The grouch which marked the 
general demeanor only a few weeks ago 
has disappeared, 

There is something about prosperity 
for the farmer that makes everybody 
smile. There is nothing but good news 
because the visitors to the national capi- 
tal from the great agricultural areas of 
the Middle West and Northwest and the 
“wide open spaces” of the Far West all 
bring the same story. It is the story 
of hope. The disposition to lash the gov- 
ernment for alleged failure to do its 
part has waned to the vanishing point. 

The wheat farmer, the corn farmer and 
the live stock farmer are reported in a 
much better frame of mind, so that there 
no longer remains any source of despond- 
ency. And, fortunate perhaps for the 
country, all of the calamity howlers have 
been segregated in a single political 
party, every one assigned to his place 
and labeled so that no one can mistake 
the genesis of his wail. 

The present condition is unusual for 
campaign year. No one seems to fear 
the outlook. Those with money to invest 
are getting ready to unlock their safety 
deposit vaults and the old heating stove is 
to give up the family hoard. Politics, 
it is appreciated, will not cause any re- 
versal of the trend of the economic 
movement which is under orders for full 
speed ahead. 

The presidential candidates have spo- 
ken. One of the two will be chosen to 
head the American government for the 
next four years. With reference to ad- 
ministrative policy, both have spoken ac- 
cording to the views of the careful, con- 
servative business man. Neither, by way 
of capturing a few votes, has made any 
rash promises either to organized labor 
or agriculture. Labor may not be en- 
tirely satisfied, but agriculture, so far 
as can be discerned, is not making com- 
plaint. 

There is not a syllable in the accept- 
ance speeches which can be construed as 
committing either candidate to price- 
fixing. In fact, President Coolidge in 
his address made it quite plain that he 
did not consider such an expedient with 
the least favor. His address also gave 
the assurance that if elected he would 
stand out to the end against the adop- 
tion of government ownership. He said 
he desired to have the people work less 
for the government and more for them- 
selves. 

The utterances of Mr. Davis are just 
as satisfactory, though not quite so spe- 
cific, perhaps for the reason that the man 
out of office is situated somewhat dif- 
ferently from the incumbent in discuss- 
ing affairs of government. 

The quietude which has hung over 
Washington for several weeks has been 
succeeded by an_ intensified _ stillness. 
This is due to the absence from the city 
of the responsible head of the govern- 
ment, President Coolidge. The Presi- 
dent, with Mrs. Coolidge, is enjoying his 
annual vacation at the home of his father 
in New England, which was his first re- 
turn to the old homestead since the sad 
visit of a little more than a month ago 
when his son and namesake was laid to 
rest in the family burial lot on the Ver- 
mont hills. 

During a President’s absence, Wash- 
ington is not much of a place to be in. 
When the White House doors are closed 
and the shades drawn the national capi- 
tal takes on a “nobody home” look. There 
are fewer tourists than at other times, 
because almost every sightseer who comes 
here does so with the hope of getting a 
squint at the President, and, if lucky 
enough, at the “First Lady.” 

Secretary of State Hughes is back 


from Europe with a smile that fits the 
picture here at home. He came _ back 
full of confidence over the prospects of 
an early settlement of the differences 
between the once war-torn nations, and 
his words of cheer have been helpful and 
inspiring on every hand. It was evident 
that he was feeling at his best the other 
night when for a moment at the Coolidge 
notification he assumed the réle of cheer 
leader. 

As a college boy he must have been 
the life of his class, although most per- 
sons who know him only by his photo- 
graph would never guess it. He exhib- 
ited much of the spirit which radiates 
from the college campus. He waved his 
right hand as if he were bursting to 
unburden to the country a message of 
good tidings from across the water, hav- 
ing landed in New York on that day. 


PROGRESS IN DIVERSIFICATION 


Word brought here during the week by 
C. T. Jaffray, of Minneapolis, president 
of the Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
which was organized to help the farmers 
and the farm bankers, was as reassuring 
as could have been expected. President 
Coolidge, to whom Mr. Jaffray made his 
report, was especially pleased at the 
statement that farmers in the spring 
wheat country of the Northwest were 
moving rapidly toward crop diversifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Jaffray said that the best strains 
of dairy cattle, of sheep and swine were 
being brought into Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, and that the conditions which 
the President advocated so forcefully in 
a message to Congress last winter were 
about to be accomplished. 

President Coolidge let it be known 
many times while Congress was in ses- 
sion that he felt no help was worth giv- 
ing which did not offer some permanent 
cure for the agricultural dilemma_ in 
many sections of the country. It will 
be recalled that the special message to 
Congress indorsed the Norbeck-Burtness 
bill, originating in the Northwest, which 
was designed to expedite diversification 
by means of government loans to spring 
wheat farmers to purchase live stock and 
poultry. The bill was defeated in the 
Senate, but the credit corporation, which 
is under the direction of Mr. Jaffray, 
appears to be accomplishing the same 
purpose without cost to the federal gov- 
ernment. 

WEEDING FROM THE COMMISSIONS 

Whoever is elected president, granting 
that it is not the radical candidate, as 
no one will concede, is going to have to 
do some weeding out of both the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Tariff Com- 
mission. While the administrations in 
power since the two commissions were 
created have been of conservative order, 
it develops that in some way control was 
gained by men who have not represented 
the government’s policy in any respect. 

A member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the man perhaps most respon- 
sible for the constant harassing of busi- 
ness over the last three or four years, 
while wearing one of the old party labels 
seems to be regarded as something else. 
At any rate he was mentioned many 
times for vice presidential candidate on 
the radical ticket. Not a word came 
from him to indicate that he was not 
ready to accept if chosen. 

One of the Tariff Commission is known 
to have sympathies along the same line. 
He was named as some kind of a pro- 
gressive, but there are unfailing signs 
that he subscribes to something more 
advanced than the much abused term 
progressive. He appears to be backing 
the campaign of the radical ticket, and 
some others on the same commission 
might be said to be interested more in 
queer economics than in the why or 
wherefore of the tariff. 
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Hauling Sugar in Cuba 


FLOUR MARKETS IN 
THE WEST INDIES 


(Continued from page 704.) 


postage. There is parcel post, but no 
money order exchange with the United 
States. 

Haiti is served by two steamship lines 
—the New Orleans & South America 
Steamship Co. and the United Fruit Co. 

Port au Prince is the capital city. It 
is a port of call, and has 100,000 popu- 
lation. The climate is pleasant, and is 
said to be very healthful. There is a 
good highway connecting it with smaller 
trade cities. It is considered a good 
market, since there are a number of resi- 
dent wholesalers and importing retailers. 
The American and the Montague are the 
leading hotels. The only bank listed is 
the Banque Nationale de la Republique 
a’ Haiti. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


This is the eastern part of Haiti, and 
is also republican in political status. It 
is twice the size of Haiti, has 755,000 
population, mostly European and Indian 
mixed. There are some Negroes, greatly 
in the minority. The chief crop is sugar. 
The cattle industry is growing, and com- 
paratively little land is planted to feed- 
ingstuff crops. 

The language is Spanish; the currency 
is the gold dollar, worth one American 
dollar. The Dominican peso is worth one 
fifth of the gold dollar, and the ex- 
change is relatively stable. The metric 
system is used. United States postal 
rates obtain, and United States money 
circulates at face value. The annual 
license for doing business costs $10. 
That is the only tax or restriction. 

The most pleasant time of the year 
is November to March, and it is a good 
time to transact business, between the 
rush caused by the cacao and tobacco 
crops maturing at the beginning and end 
of that period. 

Santo Domingo is the capital city. 
Salesmen usually make headquarters at 
the capital, and make side trips to San- 
tiago. Direct importers may be found in 
Samana, Puerto Plata, San Pedro de 
Macoris and Monte Christi. 

Hotel rates vary, ranging from $3 to 
$5 gold. It is necessary for a shipper 
to the Dominican Republic to make sure 
of the reliability of purchasers. Rules 
are reported to be lax; the consignee 
can take away goods without a bill of 
lading and on a copy of the consular 
invoice instead of the original, which 
leaves the shipper with scant protection. 
Credit information can be had from the 
International Banking Corporation. 

The population of Santo Domingo is 
40,000. It has a large cacao trade, im- 
portant to the baking and confectionery 
industries of the United States. 

Coastwise steamer service between 
Santo Domingo and Port au Prince is 
maintained. The Aluminum Line pro- 
poses to establish direct connections be- 
tween New Orleans and Santo Domingo 
in the near future. 


PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico has 1,118,000 population, 
including.a considerable Negro element. 


This is the coolest island in the tropics, 
with an annual average of 76 degrees in 
summer, and 73 in winter. The best time 
to go there is from November to March. 

Rice is an important crop. Beans and 
corn are raised to some extent, but little 
wheat or other feedingstuffs. Sugar and 
tobacco are the chief exports. 

Spanish is the commercial language in 
Porto Rico. United States currency pre- 
vails. The metric system is official, but 
English weights and measures are also 
used. 

The port of San Juan is served by 
the New York & Porto Rico Steamship 
Co., with offices at 1405 Carondelet Build- 
ing, New Orleans. 

Porto Rico is a possession of the 
United States, therefore the conditions 
prevalent in other Latin American and 
West Indian countries do not apply. The 
retailers usually do their own importing, 
and it is best to see them as well as the 
wholesalers, even in the smaller places, 
if this can be done without offending the 
wholesalers. Agencies are usually estab- 
lished in San Juan, although there are 
some in Ponce. One agent is usually 
sufficient to cover the island. 

Porto Rico has good roads, a condition 
not usual in the islands. The hotels are 
good, and the rates $8 to $6 per day, 
American plan. The restaurants are 
very good, therefore many commercial 
visitors prefer accommodations on the 
European plan. 

All the Roman Catholic holidays are 
observed in Porto Rico, also the national 
holidays of the United States, with the 
addition of Occupation Day, Oct. 25. 
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A Roadside Store in Cuba 


San Juan has 60,000 population. Two 
of the banks are the National City Bank 
of New York and the American Colonial 
Bank of Porto Rico. Hotels are the 
Condado Vanderbilt, the Palace, the 
Roma, the Caribe, the Nacional and the 
Central. The wholesalers carry large 
stocks, and make direct importations. 
San Juan is usually used as headquar- 
ters from which the remainder of the 
island is canvassed. 

The New York & Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Co. maintains regular sailings be- 
tween New Orleans and San Juan. 

* _ 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Of the 50 islands lying off the eastern 
coast of Porto Rico, called the Virgin 
Islands, only St. Croix, St. Thomas and 
St. John are usually considered com- 
mercially important. While their pur- 
chasing power is not great, it is increas- 
ing under development, and the islands 
have the advantages of the English lan- 
guage, United States currency and the 
fact that quotations of mill products 
can be made on a basis of United States 
weights and measures. 

Christiansted, sometimes called Bassin, 
and Westend, which has a good ship’s 
landing, are the principal cities of St. 
Croix. The most wholesale houses are 
in Westend, since it is the better distri- 
bution point, with good roads to other 
points in the island. St. John’s chief 
port, Cruz Bay, is negligible as to popu- 
lation, but has the best harbor in the 
Lesser Antilles. Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas, has 8,250 population, the largest 
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General Wharf at Havana, Cuba 


mini li 


of any city in the islands. It has a hote’, 


the Grand Italia, and the National Ba: 
of Danish West Indies is located ther 
It is unquestionably the best town in t! 
Virgin Islands, and is the distributin 
point for the group. 

* _ 


BAHAMAS 


The Bahama Islands include San Sa 
vador, New Providence, Harbour Islan 
Grand Bahama, Long Island, Eleuther 
Andros Island, Caicos Islands and Gran 
Turk Island. They contain, altogethe 
about 56,000 population, and lie east o 
Florida. England owns the Bahama 
and the islands have English speec! 
weights, measures and currency. Lette: 
from the United States go at two cent 
an ounce. Nassau, the chief town, is o 
the island of New Providence. It is 
pleasure resort, produces no wheat, an 
is a good probable market for mill proc 
ucts and bakery goods permitting di 
tant shipment. 

* cm 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 


The Leeward group, of which St. Kit! 
and Montserrat are two of the marketin 
points, lie south of the Virgin Island 
They have United States weights an 
measures, British currency, and Englis 
is the language of trade. 

Considering the fact that the popula 
tion of both does not exceed 40,000, th 
relative purchasing power is large. The 
buy flour, corn meal, and _ wholesal: 
canned groceries. Flour is preferred i: 
sacks, rather than in barrels. Feeding 
stuffs are bought in small quantities b) 
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Bread Stall in the Public Market, Port Antonio, Jamaica 


the retail trade at each purchase, :and 
offerings of mill products put up in com- 
paratively small units to fit this distribu- 
tion will find ready sale. 

Nevis Island and the British Virgin 
Islands are in the Leeward group. Nevis 
Island forms one presidency with St. 
Kitts, and the same essential facts apply. 

The British Virgin Islands, including 
lortola, Jest Van Dyke and Anegada, 
ire reached by motor boat from St. 
lhomas. Roadtown is the chief town, 
and is on Tortola Island. British cur- 
rency, weights and measures are in use. 
Quotations may: be written in English. 

Dominica is an important Leeward 
island. United States weights and meas- 
ures and British currency prevail. This 
is an important market, and a growing 
one from the millers’ standpoint. Roseau, 
the capital, is the marketing point. 

Antigua is governmental headquarters 
for the island group. It has some manu- 
facturing, and has considerable sugar in- 
dustry. The population is 30,000. 
Weights and measures are the same as 
in the United States. The currency is 
British. St. John is the capital and chief 
city, where considerable trade, mostly 
retail, is done. 

Barbuda is a dependency of Antigua, 
and receives its supplies by sloop. 

All British holidays are observed in 
the Leeward Islands. 

* #* 
MARTINIQUE 

Business correspondence to Martinique 
must be in French, also prices, since only 
French currency is in use. The metric 
system is legal on the island, which is a 
French possession between Dominica and 
St. Lucia. The famed peak, Mount 
Pelee, is on this island. Fort de France 
is the chief city. The excessive cost of 
freight handling makes a disadvantage 
against American exporters, but this is 
overlooked by the large firms, which buy 
in large enough quantities to overcome 
it. Fort de France is a coaling station 
ind headquarters of the Compagnie Gen- 
erale Transatlantique. It is a good mar- 
ket to develop. Letter postage is two 
cents an ounce. 

e . 


GUADELOUPE 
There has been a definite increase in 
United States exports to Guadeloupe re- 
cently, in the face of the long established 
habit of buying from French houses. 
Millers will do well to quote only their 
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lowest priced brands on all goods, how- 
ever, as the standard of living is not 
high in the island. The language of 
trade is French; the currency is similar 
to that of France, and the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures is used. 
The letter rate from the United States 
is five cents an ounce, and three cents 
for each subsequent ounce. Basse Terre 
is the capital and seat of government. 
The Royal Bank of Canada has a branch 
there. Pointe-a-Pitre has 23,000 popu- 
lation, and has a harbor which is con- 
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sidered the best in the West Indies. 
Guadeloupe has several island dependen- 
cies with which it communicates by 


schooner. 
_ * 


BARBADOS 


Great Britain owns Barbados. Ameri- 
can money is accepted there, and quota- 
tions in American terms are understood. 
United States weights and measures are 
in use. Letters go for two cents an 
ounce. Most of the importers are in 


The Principal Street in San Juan, Porto Rico 
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Bridgetown. It is the general plan 
among Barbados distributors to place 
small and frequent orders. British holi- 
days are observed. Barbados is often 
handled by agencies established at Trini- 
dad. 


* * 


WINDWARD ISLANDS 


Grenada, St. Vincent and St. Lucia 
make up the Windward group of islands. 
They are British possessions, and quo- 
tations, as to currency, should be in Brit- 
ish terms. Metric weights and measures 
are used, St. George is the capital and 
principal port of Grenada, and is con- 
sidered important commercially. Kings- 
town is the capital of St. Vincent, which 
is an agricultural island. Castries is the 
largest town in the Windward Islands, 
and is the capital of St. Lucia. Its ac- 
cessibility to Fort de France, Martinique, 
makes the town important, and its trade 
is reported very fair. Postal rates are 
two cents an ounce and fraction thereof 
from the United States. 


TRINIDAD 


Trinidad is the .extreme southerly 
island of the British West Indies. The 
official currency is in English terms, the 
English language is spoken, and the 
metric system of weights and measures 
is in use. Trinidad is an important and 
growing flour and feed market. Port of 
Spain is the chief city, with 75,000 pop- 
ulation and several importing merchants. 
It is usual to quote terms cash in New 
York or calling for sight drafts collected 
before the merchandise is delivered, al- 
though, when relations are established 
and trusted alliances are formed, 30 to 
60 days may be given. The phrase “pay- 
able at the bank’s selling rate for sight 
drafts on New York on date of payment” 
will save loss through exchange, since 
otherwise the drafts might be collected 
in Trinidad money. The Colonial Bank 
and the Royal Bank of Canada give 
credit information. 

- 


CURACAO 

Curacao is the largest unit and the 
base of commercial operations for the 
Dutch West Indies, which also include 
Aruba, St. Martin, Sava, Bonaire and 
St. Eustatius. 

Dutch and Spanish merchants and Por- 
tuguese Jews make up the white popu- 
lation. Oil refining is the leading in- 
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dustry and the islands’ chief wealth. 
Spanish is the most commonly used lan- 
guage, but in most cases ; Engl ish can be 
used in letters of trade. The guilder 
is the unit of value, worth 40c in United 
States currency. United States currency 
is properly used, however, in quoting 
prices. The metric system is in use. 
Willemstadt is the chief port. Consid- 
erable importing is done by Curacao mer- 
chants, and it is conside red well worth 
working up as new trade territory. The 
other islands depend on Curagao distrib- 
utors, so it is worth while to establish 
business only in that city. Very exten- 
sive stocks are carried, and since they 
are widely assorted, quotations on all 
grades milled should be offered. 
. * 


TOBAGO 

Under the government of Trinidad, 
Tobago is treated as a ward of that 
island. The same commerce rules apply. 
Scarborough is the capital, and is 70 
nautical miles from Port of Spain. The 
banks mentioned above have branches 
there, and will answer queries as to credit 
ratings. 


United States Flour Exports to the West 
Indies (Bbls) 

1923 1917 1913 

12,000 12,000 33,000 

47,000 60,000 23,000 


Barbados .......+- 
British West Indies 


COBB cccoes -1,090,000 579,000 892,000 
Dominican Re p 103,000 26,000 69,000 
Dutch West Indies. 23,000 &,000 16,000 
French West Indies 105,000 65,000 95,000 
Jamaica .. ‘ 155,000 91,000 197,000 
Trinidad and To- 

bago ... need . 18,000 31,000 73,000 
Virgin Islands . 29,000 24,000 21,000 

Totals .. oes. 1,582,000 896,000 1,519,000 


KANSAS FARMERS URGED 
TO MEET THEIR DEBTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—J. C. Mohler, sec- 
retary Kansas state board of agricul- 
ture, in a report issued Aug. 13, warns 
farmers against increased wheat acre- 
age this fall and cautions them to pay 
debts before expanding operations. Fol- 
lowing is an extract from the report: 

“Kansas is profiting because of her 
good fortune in crop production. Farm- 
ers should not be deceived into believ- 
ing that the present favorable situation 
is more than a temporary one. It is con- 
trary to past experience to expect next 
year to be so favorable to Kansas crops 
as was this year, and it is also contrary 
to experience to expect other regions to 
have two such poor seasons in succession. 
Consequently, the income from 1924 
crops should be used to pay off debts 
and overdue obligations, and not to ex- 
pand farming operations. A conserva- 
tive policy of getting into a more favor- 
able position for somewhat less prosper- 
ous condition is the sound and safe 
course to follow. It is safe to expect 
some of the improvement in economic 
conditions to be retained, but not all 
of it. 

“The advance in wheat prices does not 
warrant seeding an increased acreage of 
wheat this fall. Much of the increased 
price has been caused by partial failures 
elsewhere... It is not to be expected that 
these regions will have such poor yields 
next year, and with more nearly normal 
yields, they would increase competition 
in the wheat market. The wheat market 
is now a seller’s market for the first time 
since 1920, but it can easily be turned 
back to a buyer's market by better crops 
in foreign countries and an_ increased 
acreage in the United States. Kansas 
farmers will do well to continue wheat 
production on no larger acreage for next 
year than for the crop just harvested. 

“The Kansas corn crop is now fore- 
casted at 117,000,000 bus, or only 5,000,- 
000 less than the 1923 crop, and 20,000,- 
000 more than the July forecast. 

“Corn prices have advanced material- 
ly during the last 60 days, in response 
to the generally poor condition of the 
growing crop. Changes in the market 
situation should follow changes in the 
condition of the growing crop. There is 
nothing to indicate materially lower corn 
prices this fall.” 


Harvey E. Yantis. 


For several years the Minnesota ex- 
periment station has carried on activities 
designed to encourage the selection of 
seed corn from the standing stalks in the 
field before frost time in the fall. 
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THE LATE H. C. COLE 

In the death of H. C. Cole, of the H. 
C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, not 
only has the soft wheat milling industry 
lost one of its most beloved members, 
but the industry as a whole has been 
deprived of a man whose example in life 
and business has been one of remarkable 
power. 

After death it is needless to enumerate 
all the achievements of the one who has 
gone on. Each accomplishment in itself 
is important, but it is the aggregate, the 
life as a whole, that stands in the mem- 
ory of living man. 

Of a modest and retiring nature, yet 
ever willing to stand solidly for the best 
interests of the milling industry, Mr. 
Cole would probably wish death to be 
viewed simply as an inevitable part of 
his life, but the success of that life has 
been so thoroughly worth while that The 
Northwestern Miller desires to pay its 
fullest respects to the memory of a true 
miller, one of a character which has been 
instrumental in building the finer things 
of the industry. 

Mr. Cole is dead, but such has been his 
influence with his associates that he 
leaves behind him a fitting monument in 
the organization he has founded to carry 
on his work as he would have it done 
for years to come. 


ST. LOUIS 


Domestic flour demand during the fore 
part of last week was quiet for hard and 
soft wheat grades, particularly the lat- 
ter, according to reports from mills in 
this territory. In the latter part of the 
week, however, there were evidences of 
increased demand from all sections, espe- 
cially the South, one mill reporting a 
sale of 10,000 bbls of high soft patent 
to a buyer in that section. 

A marked feature of the current flour 
trade is the ever increasing demand for 
clears and low grades, the latter becom- 
ing quite scarce and insufficient to meet 
the demand. Sales of this class of flour 
were mostly destined for Europe, and a 
fair volume was also booked to Latin 
America. Considerable increase was 
noted in the export inquiry from the 
United Kingdom for extra fancy flour, 
and demand for clears continued good. 
Unquestionably mills generally were do- 
ing more export business than had been 
the case for some time. 

It was pleasant to come upon a time 
when millers were not complaining, and 
when sales had been made, or were being 
made, in reasonable volume, and at fair 
margins. Also of no small moment was 
the satisfactory way shipping directions 
on old orders were coming in. Although 
not all mills were sharing in the increased 
volume of business, the milling situation 
generally was decidedly more encourag- 
ing and active. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 16: soft win- 
ter wheat short patent $6.70@7.25, in 
140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $6.05@ 
6.55, first clear $4.95@5.35; hard winter 
short patent $6.60@7.15, straight $5.90@ 
6.40, first clear $5.15@5.55; spring first 
patent $7.65@8.05, standard patent $7.25 
@7.65, first clear $5.75@6.25. 


WHEAT 


Selected milling qualities of No. 2 soft 
wheat and better grades were in good 
demand, local mills taking this class of 
wheat, but as there was no general buy- 
ing by elevators, common qualities of 
No. 3 and low grades dragged more or 
less at the advanced prices. There was 
fair shipping demand for hard wheat, 
and a little wheat moving to local mills. 
Protein wheats were higher, too, but 
demand was quiet. Receipts were 1,348 
cars, against 1,582 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red, $143@1.44; No. 








3 red, $1.36@1.39; No. 4 red, $1.27@1.35; 
No. 1 hard, $1.30@1.30%; No. 2 hard, 
$1.30; No. 3 hard, $1.28%@1.29; No. 4 
hard, $1.27. 


MILLFEED 
The millfeed situation was practically 
unchanged from the previous week. De- 
mand continued very light and barely 
sufficient to absorb offerings, which, how- 
ever, were also quite limited for this sea- 
son of the year. Soft winter bran was 
quoted on Aug. 16 at $25@25.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $24@24.50, and gray 
shorts $29.50@30 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
Mw. BOE crcccesre , 28,600 45 
Previous week ............ 28,100 44 
TOP GO sceceesnctesstvess, Se 97 
Two years ago errors fot. 38,600 77 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BM, BOTEe ccescvieserncees Bae 54 
Previous week ere re .. 49,700 57 
TOOF OOO ose: o* ws00ee ee 65 
Two years ago ............ 42,500 55 


COARSE GRAINS 

In view of the abnormal advance in 
corn prices there was a noticeable dis- 
position on the part of many traders to 
go slow on the buying side, as the tech- 
nical position was regarded as weak. 
Oats were coming in for more attention, 
as the price was 47@67c under corn, re- 
garded as by far too great a difference 
in view of the possibility that immense 
quantities of oats will have to be used as 
a substitute for corn in farm feeding 
operations. 

Receipts of corn were 225 cars, against 
124 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.19; No. 4 corn, $1.17; No. 
5 corn, $1.16; No. 3 yellow, $1.20; No. 4 
yellow, $1.19; No. 2 white, $1.1914; No. 6 
white, $1.12. Oats receipts were 392 cars, 
against 194, Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
55\%c; No. 3 oats, 544%4@55c; No. 4 oats, 
54c; No. 1 white, 51c; No. 2 white, 52@ 
52%%e. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 16, with comparisons: 
r—Receipts—, —— nts— 
1924 1923 19 1923 
Flour, bbis.102,800 88,560 105,380 160,155 
W't, bus. 2,307,459 1,206,818 1,364, 430 1,083,665 
Corn, bus. .455,000 497,900 6 
Oats, bus.1,064,175 816,000 
Rye, bus... 28,600 22,125 
Barley, bus 17,600 
Bran and mill- 





17, "050 
38,400 1,770 





feed, scks 17,920 _....... eee. Sonee-a% 
Mixed feed, 
ORCNS ..- BF,80O  sccose ar 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, Aug. 16, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.55@2.75 ewt, cream meal $2.85 
@2.95. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
white patent $5.30@5.40, medium $4.75@ 
4.85, dark $4.30@4.40, rye meal $4.50@ 
4.60. 

NOTES 

B. H. Essmueller, of the Essmueller 
Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis, returned 
recently from a business trip in the East. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in St. Louis on business a 
short time ago. 

The date of the fall meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Bakers’ Association has 
been changed from Sept. 18 to Oct. 2. 


The meeting will be held in Okawville, Ill. 


Rolland C. Coomber, of the S. C. Bart- 
lett Co., Peoria, Ill, has applied for 
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membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
Hugh L. Claiborne. 


Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Kansas, spent sev- 
eral days in St. Louis recently calling on 
the trade with R. C. Sievers, the com- 
pany’s local representative. 

H. B. MacKenzie, former United 
States Trade Commissioner at Mexico 
City, has been assigned to the St. Louis 
office of the United States Department 
of Commerce in order to advise with 
business men having transactions with 
firms in the southern republic. 

The Mississippi-Warrior River Service 
was compelled by shortage of barges 
Aug. 13 to decline a shipment from a 
St. Louis grain concern of 200,000 lus 
of wheat to New Orleans. J. P. Higgins, 
operating manager of the barge line, 
stated that all of the barge space hid 
been filled. 

Arrangements have been completed | 
run a special train out of St. Louis on 
Sunday, Sept. 21, for the grain deal: \s 
from this and other markets to the W..t 
who will attend the annual meeting »f 
the Grain Dealers’ National Associatiin 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sept. 22, 23 asd 
24. The train will be run over the Penn- 
sylvania lines. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour business showed some impro\ 
ment last week. Although the moveme: 
through this port to Latin America < 
clined, bookings for the latter part | f 
the month, especially for West Indic. 
points, were increasing. Trade with | 
rope remained about stationary, and co).- 
tinued improvement was noted in the d 
mand from New Orleans buyers as w: 
as those throughout this immediate trace 
territory. 

Country merchants, gathering for ti. 
annual fall buyers’ convention in New 
Orleans, said business conditions in ths 
trade territory were better than they had 
been for the last two years. Wholesale 
and jobbing houses asserted that mer- 
chants in the state were buying liberally, 
and that while there were a few bad 
spots on the business map, indications 
were that the fall business in east Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, south Alabama 
and west Florida would be on an es- 
panding scale. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week, according to the figures 
of five of the leading steamship lines 
serving the tropics, amounted to 21,11! 
bags, compared with 31,033 in the pr 
vious week, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,805 
bags; La Guayra, 100; Panama City, |. 
300; Buenaventura, 400; Tumaco, 1,695: 
Kingston, 1,475; Santiago, 750; Puerto 
Castella, 880; Cartagena, 400; Puerto 
Colombia, 1,210; Bocas del Toro, 200: 
Guatemala City, 1,566; Puerto Barrios, 
420, 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vers 
Cruz, 1,750. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (Steamship Ser\ 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,000; Puerto Cortez. 
532. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
930; Cienfuegos, 1,000; Bluefields, 260. 

Munson Line: Havana, 375. 

S. P. Fears, chief inspector and weig! 
master for the New Orleans Board 0! 
Trade, reports having inspected 488,00) 
bus wheat during the first two weeks © 
August. This is considered a treme! 
dous increase in inspections. The recor 
for the first half of the month compar 
favorably with almost any entire month’ 
inspections during the last two years 
The elevators contain more grain at this 
time than they have for several years. 
The figures follow: wheat, 1,556,000 bus: 
corn, 132,000; oats, 26,000; rye, 36,000. 
The rye stocks have remained virtually 
stationary for several months, but there 
are approximately 1,000,000 bus of wheat 
more in New Orleans than there have 
been for several years. 

Flour prices remain firm, with ad- 
vances noted in certain classifications. 
Mills’ prices to dealers on Aug. 14, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: 

-—— Winter— 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.70 $6.80 $8.30 
95 per cent ....... 8.20 6.50 7.80 
100 per cent ...... tans 6.30 7.40 
errr ere eee 5.30 6.00 
First clear ... Aree 4.80 5.40 


Semolina, 4 %o Ib, 
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Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.45 cwt, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: 
oats, No. 2 white 62c, No. 3 white 61%c; 
corn, yellow, No. 2 $1.28, No. 3 $1.27; 
hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $30 per | ton, No. 2 
$28; timothy, No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

Continued high prices were expected 
in the rice trade, based upon the ex- 
tremely small carry-over, and the fact 
that the entire rice belt in Louisiana is 
suffering from lack of rain. It is esti- 
mated that the crop will be fully 15 per 
cent lower than the expectations an- 
nounced July 1. 


Rough, Clean, 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Aug. 14 ........ 1,714 1,090 
Same period, 1923 ......... 3,914 18,398 
sales— 
Season to Aug. 14 ......... jit 
Same period, 1923 ......... 239 





NOTES 

E. J. Wren, a baker at Baton Rouge, 
has just installed a Bennett oven pur- 
chased through J. S. Waterman & Co., 
New Orleans. 

J. S. Waterman & Co.’s bakers’ supply 
department reports a steadily increasing 
business, both in Latin America and in 
local trade territory. 

The steamship American Press, oper- 
ated by Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, has 
cleared with 14,449 bags of flour for 
Glasgow and 500 for Belfast. 

W. S. Whiteside, representing An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, on Bud- 
weiser Malt, visited the New Orleans 
trade during the week with J. S. Water- 
man & Co. 

Imports at the port of New Orleans 
during June were greater in value than 
those for the same month of any year 
except 1919, according to figures just 
issued by Emile Kuntz, collector of cus- 
toms. The value was $13,690,451. Ex- 
port valuations amounted to $35,752,746, 
compared with $26,961,230 the previous 
month, 

The steamer Edam, owned by the Hol- 
land-America Steamship Co., and oper- 
ated at New Orleans by the Texas Trans- 
port & Terminal Co., discharged a full 
cargo and loaded more than 2,000 tons 
of flour and other commodities in about 
50 hours. Ship’s officers assert such a 
rapid turnover was made possible be- 
cause of the excellent port facilities. 

R. A. SuLiivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Some improvement in demand for 
flour was reported last week, although 
very little forward business was booked. 
Sentiment as to values was apparently 
more friendly on the part of the job- 
bers, but they did not see fit to antici- 
pate requirements. It was said that 
most of the mills were not trying to 
obtain bookings. 

Slight reaction in the price of cash 
wheat induced a little easiness in flour 
prices, but they were not more than 10 
(@15c under where they were in the pre- 
vious week. More disposition was shown 
by mills without established trade to 
make concessions, but they failed to 
land much business, as the entire trade, 
from wholesaler to retailer and consum- 
er, continued to take only immediate re- 
quirements. 

For best grades short soft winter pat- 
ent quotations ranged $8@8.40, while 
standard patents were about $1 lower. 
Fanciest grades of short hard winter 
patents ranged as high as $7.15, with 
longer patents down to $6.50, and some 
even a little lower. Rehandlers were not 
complaining of the volume of business, 
and reported their fanciest grades mov- 
ing at $7.25@7.50. 

Millfeed was fairly steady all week, 
and wheat bran sold generally at $26@ 
26.50. Demand was light and offerings 
moderate, Gray shorts were sold on one 
day as low as $81 to arrive, but prices 
generally were $32, and most of the de- 
mand was filled at the higher figure. 

Corn meal displayed a rather wide 
range, and some business was reported 
as low as $5.45 for cream, although most 
mills were holding for $5.70. On Aug. 14 
the strength in the corn market induced 
some mills to advance their prices 10c 
bbl, and others were expected to do so. 
Offerings of the low priced meal did 
not last long and consisted of only about 
half a dozen cars. Jobbers reported lit- 


tle improvement in demand, but when 
cotton picking starts buying is expected 
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to be much better. Receipts of corn for 
the week were small, for demand was 
very light. Cash No. 3 white was quoted, 
Aug. 14, at $1.21, and No. 3 yellow at 
$1.23. 

NOTES 

James B. Pool, of the Pool Flour Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., was here last Wednes- 
day, and visited the Merchants’ Ex- 
change with C. B. Stout, of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co. 

Hal C. Fifer, for several years repre- 
sentative of the Dunlop Milling Co., 
Clarksville, Tenn., in this market, has 
gone to Hopkinsville, Ky., to be sales 
manager for the Acme Mills. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 





Winter Wheat, Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1924, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1923 and 1922, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 





MD cacseccscesves 154,258 83,678 122,737 
ee. Eee 55,834 28,220 57,159 
Oklahoma .......... 51,258 36,300 31,350 
re 37,162 42,588 35,224 
DEE, eek tua'sewe e020 35,648 60,534 53,025 
Ee 29,520 34,188 28,884 
BEIBBOUPE «cc cccccsee 26,483 37,882 38,750 
EE io 0:44:58 65 0006009 22,422 16,370 9,992 
CED. bbe nd cawees 20,625 12,720 16,406 
Pennsy!vania ....... 19,850 24,168 24,512 
Washington ........ 19,426 37,015 22,246 
BE, fo 5.50 0000002 17,447 16,456 14,196 
CED cc ctcrccseces 13,305 21,725 16,036 
PL: 66:5 6.000 8:00:98 12,404 12,646 11,674 
WEEE S50 6000406 9,628 11,145 10,375 
BL. oceecccescoeces 8,078 13,708 15,637 
eee 7,505 10,426 9,537 
>. Sao e 6,588 7,895 8,678 
EE nh.0569 004265000 6,648 11,004 8,658 
COMBOTRIR cccccccces 4,770 16,157 15,308 
North Carolina ...... 4,720 6,038 5,400 
Os 4,340 7,688 7,475 
Tennessee .......... 2,620 4,508 4,484 
Other states ........ 19,811 19,381 19,135 

United States ..... 589,350 572,340 586,878 


Winter wheat acreage remaining to be 
harvested in 1924, compared with the final 
estimates for 1923 and 1922, in acres (000's 





omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 
re 9,406 8,285 9,741 
GHIGROERR .ccccccese 3,307 3,300 3,300 
Nebraska ........... 2,908 2,822 3,942 
| PPT ETrEree 2,425 3,363 3,030 
SE BhGhs vance eene 2,212 2,340 2,516 
PENNS cca cccecesse 2,069 2,914 3,100 
Se 1,845 2,072 1,992 
0 1,375 1,060 1,262 
Washington ......... 1,278 1,346 1,426 
TWOMRD se cesescccccess 1,212 1,559 1,249 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,203 1,272 1,325 
eee 904 968 1,014 
re 887 869 844 
BEOMtANG ...... 20000. 761 738 768 
WHEE wésceesviees 735 838 830 
North Carolina ..... 507 544 600 
eee 475 543 578 
DEE ce céccccvere 434 620 650 
ere 396 741 674 
| ery 366 387 445 
BED ncccccseccvces 353 393 444 
WOMENS 6 ccccaccecs 319 442 472 
eee eee 318 748 712 
Other states ........ 1,203 1,358 1,444 
United States ..... 36,898 39,522 42,358 





Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of 
the 1924 barley acreage and production, 
based on condition Aug. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1923 and the 
1918-22 average (000’s omitted): 
Acres -———Bushels————. 
1924 1924 1923 Av. 


New York ..... 243 6,478 5,092 4,011 
MAGEE oc cccese 251 8,082 6,612 5,893 
Wisconsin ..... 465 15,049 13,252 15,973 
Minnesota ..... 962 26,948 24,050 24,343 
BOWG ccccscesen 170 4,769 4,572 7,143 
North Dakota.. 1,524 33,033 23,818 22,396 
South Dakota.. 854 21,999 20,025 24,211 
Nebraska ..... 356 8,944 9,492 5,586 
MOGGERS co cceccas 870 13,733 21,467 14,481 
Colorado ...... 265 6,079 6,409 3,977 
eee 90 2,892 3,999 3,199 
California ..... 504 10,282 33,069 30,771 
Other states ... 1,004 25,882 30,328 24,052 





United States 7,558 184,170 198,185 186,036 





Oats Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 
average (000’s omitted): 





Acres c Bushels ‘ 

1924 1924 1923 Av. 
New York... 915 28,822 32,747 34,964 
Pennsylvania 1,018 34,221 33,930 41,180 
CD «ated. 1,531 57,872 52,302 53,236 
Indiana .... 1,774 67,731 48,692 59,088 
Illinois ..... 4,092 163,762 135,100 146,005 
Michigan ... 1,513 53,788 48,896 48,407 
Wisconsin... 2,590 106,749 92,166 92,526 
Minnesota... 4,266 164,412 153,254 122,868 
TOWS .cccccs 5,639 226,868 203,004 209,956 
Missouri .... 1,518 42,208 34,500 42,189 


N. Dakota... 2,746 76,751 54,924 57,139 
S. Dakota... 2,442 83,800 78,336 69,005 


Nebraska ... 2,456 77,659 81,048 67,070 
Kansas .... 1,539 41,873 34,922 45,334 
TOD cones 1,441 48,994 47,040 40,052 
Oklahoma... 1, 7 37,337 24,000 40,257 
Montana ... 20 28,256 22,209 14,310 


Other states. 4,045 103,938 122,753 118,930 





U. States. 41,625 1,439,041 1,299,823 1,302,510 
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GETTING IN ON THE GAME 

The other day this office received a 
telegram which read something like this, 
fictitious names being substituted for the 
real ones: 

“John Doe, 723 Syndicate Building, 
asking price on thousand barrels flour. 
Who is he? Wire collect.” 

The writer’s curiosity was piqued be- 
cause he thought he knew every car-lot 
buyer of flour in the city referred to, 
and he had never heard of this one. So 
in due time he proceeded to look the man 
up. He found him roosting in a small, 
dark, dingy, poorly furnished, low-priced 
office, the entire equipment of which 
would hardly bring more than $5 at a 
forced sale. There were three men loaf- 
ing in the place when he entered, the kind 
that look very much run down at the 
heel, unsuccessful, who sit around and 
talk, or “set and think,” but mostly 

“just set,’ with the fantasy in their 
minds that they amount to something, or 
may amount to something presently. 
They will tell you of the chances they 
have missed at making a fortune. 

When John Doe had been located 
among them, he was asked abruptly: “Do 
you want to buy 1,000 bbls of flour?” 
He seemed pleased, flattered and grati- 
fied at the inquiry, shifted a bit uneasily 
in his chair, looked somewhat uncom fort- 
able, but allowed that he might if the 
price were right. What was the price? 
He appeared to assume that his caller 
was a flour salesman, perhaps sent direct 
from some mill on this important sale. 

It was explained that ability to pay 
for the flour was quite an important part 
of the transaction, and it would be neces- 
sary to look him up and be satisfied on 
that point. It was intimated that there 
were some people in the world, without 
financial responsibility, who loved to 
speculate at somebody else’s expense on 
a rising market; if the price went high 
enough and quick enough, the flour could 
be resold readily at a profit, but if it 
went down the mill could not enforce de- 
livery and collect. One cannot get money 
out of a stone or from those who are 
execution proof. 

All this sounded reasonable enough, so 
some references were furnished and the 
man was investigated. Nothing was dis- 
covered to indicate that he was in a 
financial position to buy 1,000 bbls of 
flour and pay for it either now, or with 
any certainty at some future time. It 
developed that John knew enough about 
the flour business to understand that 
millers were easy and that most anybody 
could book flour. He didn’t have the 
appearance of a crook, but rather the 
mark of being honest and inexperienced 
in business ways. There are a good many 
such people who get themselves unwit- 
tingly into bad situations and win harder 
names than they deserve. 

But he miscalculated in not realizing 
that a change has come over the spirit 
and methods of the industry, and that 
millers are now resolved to do their busi- 
ness on sane, safe and businesslike lines. 
There was a good illustration of this in 
a recent letter from an important job- 
ber who has been in the business many 
years, in which he said that in all his 
experience he had never known the mills 
to be less aggressive in selling. 

What a perfect situation is this today 
for the mills to make some money! It 
looks as if it might be a seller’s market, 
indeed, is one already. Flour buyers over 
the entire world have miscalculated, the 
market has got away from them, and 
within the next three months a consid- 
erable quantity of flour must be bought. 
This buying is not optional or a matter 
of choice; it simply must be done, and 
the volume of the buying should help 
sustain the market. Fate has been kind 
to the millers this time and the flour 


should be sold at a profit. There is no 
longer any excuse for the profitless sale. 


TOLEDO 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.30% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Aug. 15. Soft’ winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $6.45@ 
6.60 bbl, local springs $7.55@8.10, local 
hard winters $6.90, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$29@29.25 ton, mixed feed $31@32, and 
middlings $33.25@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
ee ON os2 4a cae enwe ead 46,500 100 
Peewee WOO .ccccvccsess 41,800 91 
be be ack waa eae .. 44,400 92% 
TWO FOOrO GHO .6.005.. .. 47,800 99%, 
Three years ago ........ .. 40,100 83% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 10-16 .... 23 149,460 113,223 76 
Previous week. 23 135,060 106,796 79 

WORF GMO c6<002 23 132,210 92,191 69% 
Two years ago. 19 103,260 78,801 76 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 10-16, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
648, 6! 50 632,900 4,035 88,152 






Wheat, bus.. 


Corn, bus.... 36,3 +44 000 19,715 14,172 
Oats, bus.... 116,8 205, 000 29,335 48,500 
NOTES 

J. B. Neuhauser, manager Western 


Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, was in 
Toledo Aug. 11 on his way back to Salina 
from an eastern business trip. 

The Michigan Hay & Grain Associa- 
tion held a one-day session at Adrian, 
Mich., Aug. 15. Delegates attended from 
Baltimore, New York, Boston, Cincinnati 
and Toledo. 

The elevator of Heenan Hall at Union- 
ville Center, near Marysville, Ohio, con- 
taining 2,000 bus wheat and 3,000 bus 
oats, was destroyed by fire Aug. 11. The 
loss is estimated at $65,000. 


The European corn borer has been dis- 
covered by men from the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College on farms in Riga and 
Blissfield townships in Michigan. Steps 
have been taken to stop the spread of it. 

C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, have 
prepared a table giving information as 
to the dates of early killing frosts as 
far as the weather bureau records go. 
The average date of killing frost for 
the Des Moines, Iowa, basin is about 
Oct. 6, while the first killing frost was 
Sept. 11. In northwestern Iowa the av- 
erage date is Oct. 5, and first killing 
frost Sept. 12; in Illinois the average 
date is Oct. 10, and earliest reported 
frost Aug. 30. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers here were jubilant last week 
at the outcome of the London parley 
over the Dawes reparation plan. They 
were of opinion that export business 
would soon be revived, and that the mill- 
er, long patient and hope ful, was about 
to come int@bhis own. 

Evansville does a large a business, 
or, rather, has done a large export busi- 
ness, but political conditions have been 
adverse for years, and with Europe ready 
to mend her ways and enter into world 
trade on a safe basis, there is hope that 








720 


Evansville will again take her place in 
the front rank as a shipper of flour to 
that part of the world. 

During the week some millers reported 
an awakening of buyers and a large 
order list. One mill announced the ac- 
ceptance of an order for 40 cars of 
flour at top price, and all millers re- 
ported a better demand. The hand to 
mouth buying of recent weeks, or months, 
had kept millers on the anxious seat, 
but seemed about to yield to a good 
stabilized fall and winter business. 
Prices showed an upward trend. Quota- 
tions, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, car- 
load lots, were: best patent $7.90@8, first 
patent $7.40, straights $7@7.10, Kansas 
$7.50, spring $8.50; clears, in jutes, first 
$5.70@6, second $5.25. 

Millfeed held in good demand, with 
all mills sold up far ahead. Prices 
showed an advance. Quotations, based 
Evansville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: 
bran $27.50@28.50, mixed feed $30@31, 
shorts $31.50@32. 


NOTES 


Giltner Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
with his family, has returned from a trip 
through California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

The corn crop, at least a aan which 
showed good as the season advanced, is 
now giving the farmer much concern. 
Cool weather of the past week or more 
has retarded growth, and there is now 
fear that the crop will not mature unless 
the usual hot weather supervenes. The 
nights especially have been very cool, 
with cool mornings, and only moderate 
heat during the day. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Notwithstanding repeated soarings of 
wheat prices, and the consequent uphold- 
ing of flour prices, Indianapolis millers 
fared somewhat better in the way of 
business last week, and the output of 
mills was increased about 1,000 bbls over 
that of the previous week. Buyers were 
still hesitant, but considerable purchasing 
was done along the lines of a rigid policy 
of stocking up for immediate trade. 

The Atlantic Coast was a considerable 
purchaser, as were also the South and 
some sections of the Southwest.  In- 
quiries were received from abroad, but 
no great business has been done there. 

Prices were little changed from those 
of the previous week: soft winter wheat 
patents, $6.25@7.75; Kansas patents, 
$6.50@7.55; spring wheat patents, $7@8. 

Millfeed went slower, and prices re- 
mained stationary. 

Wheat receipts increased with the ad- 
vance of the threshing movement, and 
the quality was well up to that of a year 
ago. Mills were in the market to a large 
extent. Bids for carload lots of grain 
at the call of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, f.o.b., 414%2c to New York, Aug. 
16: No. 2 red wheat $1.2814@1.30, No. 
2 hard $1.24@1.27; No. 2 white corn 
$1.16@1.18, No. 3 white $1.15@1.17, No. 
2 yellow $1.16%@1.19, No. 3 yellow 
$1.154%4@1.18%, No. 2 mixed $1.14@1.16, 
No. 3 mixed $1.13@1.154%; No. 2 white 
oats 514% @52%c, No. 3 white 50%@ 
51%c. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
AUB. 10-16 2... ccrcrevcces 11,634 58 


Previous week ...........-. 10,292 51 

BOO GO cece civescascesss 10,486 E2 

WO FORTE OHO onc vcsvsesse 10,340 61 
NOTES 


Damage estimated at $500 was caused 
recently to the home of McClelland 
Mann, near Indianapolis, when a heavy 
motor truck owned by the Rush County 
Milling Co. left the road and crashed 
through the side of the house. A piano 
in a room was crushed, but a woman and 
a girl in the room were not hurt. 


Feeding operations throughout Indiana 
may undergo a marked change this year, 
feeders say, because of the advancing 
prices of corn and other materials used 
in finishing stock for market. Already 
some effect has been seen in unusually 
strong demand for commercial feeds. 
Arte F. Singleton, cashier of the Live- 
stock Exchange Bank here, says inquiries 
for loans from feeders are not above 
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normal, and indications are, he says, that 
some of the largest feeders may operate 
on a reduced scale. 

Curis O. ALBion. 


NASHVILLE 

Practically all southeastern mills re- 
ported fairly active demand for flour 
for prompt or near-by shipment last 
week, but no large amount of interest 
was shown in contracts for delivery 
within 60 and 90 days. A few 1,000- 
and 2,000-bbl lots were booked, but these 
were widely scattered. Mills booked 
all the way from 25 to 60 per cent of 
the amount of flour sold at this time 
last year. Last year, however, was un- 
usual for large forward bookings, and 
the volume of contracts for this year 
is about normal. Buyers continued to 
be conservative in policy, some of the 
large ones merely ordering out flour, 
with prices to be fixed at the time of 
shipment. 

Prices of flour were somewhat easier, 
a reflection of the lower cash wheat 
values. Quotations, Aug. 16, were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.90@8.50; standard 
or regular patent, $7.25@7.65; straight 
patent, $6.75@7.25; first clears, $5.25@ 
5.75. 


Rehandlers report moderate demand, 
with market about steady. Quotations: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cotton, 
delivered at Nashville, $8@8.50; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $7@7.50. 

Millfeed continued in good demand, 
with mills selling the output without 
trouble at steady prices, as follows: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River pints, $26@27; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $81@33. 

Conditions as to wheat supplies were 
variable. Mills on a line east of Evans- 
ville had accumulated considerable 
wheat of fine quality from Ohio and In- 
diana. Those dependent for supply up- 
on Illinois and Missouri had not been so 
fortunate, and had not as large stocks. 
A wide range of prices prevailed, de- 
pending upon the points from which 
the wheat moved. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, ranged from $1.43 to $1.50 at Nash- 
ville. 

Corn meal trade was almost at a 
standstill, and some of the large mills 
in the South closed down on account of 
the high price of corn. Quotations: 
bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $3.15@3.20; unbolted 
meal, $3.10@3.15. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Bem. BO vicccass 169,020 106,467 62.9 
Previous week ... 166,620 108,942 65.3 
TOR? GO. cccseces 199,380 142,927 71.6 
Two years ago.... 174,180 131,690 75.6 


Three years ago.. 192,930 116,662 60.4 


NOTES 
F. K. Yost, of Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., was in Nashville last woh. 
The Tennessee Biscuit Co. is having an 
addition made to its plant at Nashville. 
The company is erecting a new ware- 
house to cost $17,000. The business of 
this company has expanded on a large 
scale, and it is now one of the large 
flour buyers of the local market. 
Joun Leper. 


NORFOLK 

The flour trade watched the fluctua- 
tions of the market last week with ap- 
parently only academic interest. The 
higher prices were considered only the 
result of speculative interests, and the 
trade was confident that the free move- 
ment of new wheat from the farms in 
the West would bring figures back to old 
levels. Many buyers were holding off, 
and there were few sales of any conse- 
quence. One broker reported a fairly 
active trade in winter patents from small 
Michigan mills, priced around $6.30@ 


6.40. Quotations from most western mills. 


were firmly held. Soft winter patents 
for September-October delivery were 
quoted $6.95@7.40, in halves, cotton, 
standard patents $6.75@6.90, Kansas 
hard wheat fancy family patents $7.60 
@8.10, bakers grades $7.20@7.40, north- 
western springs $8.25@8.75. 

Feed was in fair demand, with prices 
somewhat firmer. Standard bran was 


quoted $31@31.50, standard middlings 
$32.50@33, flour middlings $35@38, and 
red dog $44@44.50. 

Samples of the new flour received from 
Kansas mills were pronounced especially 
fine. Reports of baking tests showed an 
unusually large yield and loaf volume. 
The longer per cent flours were pro- 
nounced generally better than last year’s 
product. 

NOTES 

Edward F. Schultz, southeastern rep- 
resentative of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, who was in Norfolk on 
a visit to the trade recently, reported 
a very satisfactory business in his ter- 
ritory. 

Harold J. Wagner, traffic manager of 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic 
Commission, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Norfolk City Port Commis- 
sion, which operates the municipal grain 
elevator and piers. Mr. Wagner suc- 
ceeds T. S. Southgate, resigned. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 


Not much activity was observed in the 
flour market here last week, due to the 
fact that the larger bakers were report- 
ed to be well supplied with flour, in 
some instances, it was said, well into 
January. The bulk of the sales were 
small lots for prompt delivery. Flour 
prices were quite firm and harmonized 
with the wheat market. 

Mill representatives were rather eager 
to get orders on their books, and were 
advising their clients to buy, at the same 
time indicating that all appearances were 
for higher prices in the near future. 
Some bakers bought on the advanced 
prices, but rather sparingly. 

Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb in 
100-lb sacks. Macaroni makers were 
buying only for their immediate require- 
ments. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 16: spring 
wheat first patent, $7.75@8.50; standard 
patent, $7.25@7.75; hard winter short 
patent, $7@7.60; standard patent, $6.40 
@7; spring clears, $6@6.50, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.50@5.85, 
bulk; pure white rye, $5.65@5.90; pure 
medium rye, $5.15@5.40; pure dark rye, 
$4.50@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was rather slow 
and inactive, with demand light and the 
only sales for prompt shipment. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 16: standard middlings, $31.50 
@32.50; flour middlings, $35.50@37.50; 
spring wheat bran, $29@30; red dog, 
$42.50@43.50; linseed oil meal, $49.20; 
cottonseed oil meal (new crop) 43 per 
cent protein $50, 41 per cent protein 
$49, 36 per cent protein $46; gluten, 
$42.30; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$43.90@45.90, 16 per cent protein $34.90 
@36.90. 

Corn was fairly active. Quotations, 
Aug. 16: No. 2 yellow shelled, $1.27@ 
1.29; No. 3 yellow, $1.26@1.27. 

Oats showed considerable strength, 
with fair demand. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 6244@63%c; No. 3 white, 614@ 
62%éc. 

NOTES 

Harlow S. Lewis, Pittsburgh manager 
of the Hubbard Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip to the general offices at 
Mankato, Minn. 

Frank J. Allen, sales manager Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was a 
caller on L. E. Bowman, district man- 
ager, Pittsburgh, the past week. 

C, C. Larus. 


CONFLICTING CLAUSES 
IN SALES AGREEMENTS 


A contradiction in a flour and feed 
sales contract as to the time within 
which the selling mill should deliver gave 
rise to the case of Larabee Flour Mills 
vs. West Plains Commission Co., 262 
S.W. 389, decided by the Springfield, 
Mo., court of appeals. 

Plaintiff s for damages as for 
breach of a contract by defendant to 
buy a carload of flour and feed. The 
decision of the court upheld defendant’s 
claim that the contract was canceled for 
the mill’s failure to make “prompt 
shipment.” 

The contract was. partly printed and 
partly in writing. The icular clause 
relied upon by plaintiff mill was near 
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the beginning of the contract, and read: 
“Time of shipment—soon as possil)le, 
within 30 days.” The clause relied upon 
by defendant buyer was near the bottoin 
of the document, written in ink between 
two printed paragraphs and reading: 
“want prompt shipment.” The contract 
was filled out by the mill’s represent.- 
tive. 

On review of the case in the court of 
appeals the principal question pertained 
to the correctness of the trial judge's 
rulings in admitting proof of verh:| 
statements between the parties when thie 
contract was drawn up. 

The salesman testified that he wrote 
the words “want prompt shipment” in 
the contract, at the request of the buy- 
er’s representative, who had asked for 
shipment as soon as it could be gotten 

Over objection of the mill’s attorne,s, 
the buyer was permitted to show that 
the mill’s salesman was advised, before 
the order was taken, that it would |e 
placed only on condition that delivery 
could be made at once, because defen:l- 
ant was out of flour and feedstuffs; that 
defendant was assured by plaintiff that 
the car could be started within one or 
two days from the time the order wis 
placed; that under such assurance tie 
salesman was directed to draw the coi- 
tract; that the buyer’s representative, 
on noticing that the document called f»r 
“shipment—soon as possible, within °() 
days,” refused to sign; and that tie 
salesman said that he did not want io 
change that clause, but he would wri‘c 
in the words “prompt shipment.” Dv- 
fendant also showed that “prompt shi - 
ment” was a flour trade term, meanin; 
shipment within 10 days. Shipment wis 
not made within that time. 

The mill’s attorneys contended th:' 
this testimony was inadmissible as co: 
tradicting the terms of a written con- 
tract. Disposing of the case on appei', 
the court of appeals said: 

“There is little contention made here 
but that it was proper to show by or.! 
evidence that ‘prompt shipment’ had a 
definite trade meaning, and that it meai:t 
what defendant contends for. But tic 
plaintiff relies upon the proposition «f 
law that, where provisions of a contract 
are conflicting, and cannot be reconciled 
standing in the contract, the provision 
appearing first in the contract will pre- 
vail. . . . There are times when this 
rule prevails, but as stated in 13 Corpus 
Juris, 536, it is usually done where te 
subsequent clause appears on the baci 
of a contract, or apparently is careless!y 
introduced in the contract, and that tlic 
rejection of a repugnant clause is an ex 
pedient which the courts will very re- 
luctantly have recourse to. 

“We are of the opinion that the plai 
tiff is in no position in this case to ol) 
ject to the testimony offered by the de 
fendant, for the reason that, in plain 
tiff’s testimony in chief, Goff, the agent 
who represented it, testified, evidently for 
the purpose of explaining the strang: 
expression, ‘want prompt shipment,’ i 
the contract, that the defendant wante: 
‘prompt shipment’ written in the con 
tract, and that he did it. This clear! 
opened the gate to the court to investi 
gate the real intention of the parties, an‘! 
to go into the surrounding facts and ci: 
cumstances under which the two claus: 
were placed in the contract, and for th: 
purpose of getting at the real intention 
of the parties, which was the duty of tl 
court todo... . 

“It is a well-established rule of law i 
this state that, where one party to 
controversy invites incompetent evidenc:. 
he estops himself from objecting to tl 
other party following it up with testi 
mony tending to pan Fm his side of the 
controversy... . 

“There is another ground upon which 
the plaintiff could probably have been 
defeated had the defendant raised the 
point, and that is that one clause of the 
contract destroys the other, and hence 
makes no contract.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





Stocks of American flour in Egyptian 
bonded warehouses, according to official 
estimates, decreased from 109,101 to 
85,378 sacks, while stocks of Australian 
flour increased from 82,653 to 151,169 
sacks during May, says Trade Commis- 
sioner May, in a cable to the Department 
of Commerce. 
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TORONTO 

The spring wheat flour market showed 
little change last week. Mills reported 
active business in small lots, as the 
small buyer nrust always have regular 
supplies. Car lot business was tem- 
porarily dead. Buyers were holding off 
until the new crop was on the market, 
when a more settled price range was 
looked for. On Saturday, Aug. 16, top 
patents were quoted at $8.20 bbl, sec- 
onds at $7.70 and first clears at $7.50, in 
93-lb jutes, mixed car lots, delivered 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash, 

Trading in winter wheat flour was lim- 
ited to new crop business, as all old 
stocks were off the market. The new 
flour was not actually being shipped 
from mills, but sales were made for fu- 
ture delivery on a basis of $6@6.10 bbl, 
in secondhand jute bags, Montreal 
freights. Some mills reported that the 
wheat received was not in the best of 
hape for grinding as it was green and 
tough owing to wet weather during har- 
vest. 

Export business in spring wheat flour 
was limited. Only an odd sale took 
place, and this was usually of small 
quantity. Mills reported business quiet 
and demand poor. Prices for the week 
remained fairly steady, a reduction of 
3d being the only change since the quo- 
tation of previous Saturday. On Aug. 
16 mills were quoting export spring pat- 
ent at 42s 6d per 280 lbs, in 140’s, jute, 
c.i.f.4 London, Liverpool or Glasgow, 
seven-day terms, August seaboard load- 
ing. Demand for winter wheat flour for 
export was not keen, but some sales 
were reported at 41s per 280 lbs, in cot- 
ton ‘bags, c.i.f., Glasgow, August and 
first half September shipment. 


MILLFEED 
Bran and shorts were meeting with a 
ready sale,.but other lines of feed were 
not in such good demand. On Saturday, 
Aug. 9, bran was selling at $29 ton, in 
mixed car lots, shorts at $31, middlings 
at $37 and feed flour at $41, bags in- 
cluded, delivered, Ontario points, spot 
cash terms. 
WHEAT 


A fair amount of Ontario winter 
wheat of the new crop was on the mar- 
ket, but it was not plentiful. Some com- 
plaints of the quality owing to sprouting 
were made, but this condition was not 
thought to be general. On Aug. 9, No. 
2 winter wheat was offered at $1.20@1.22 
bu, f.o.b., shipping points, in car lots. 

Western spring wheat showed a re- 
duction on the week of %c bu. On 
Aug. 16, No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.55% bu, track, Bay ports. Other 
grades were at Winnipeg spreads. 


CEREALS 
Business in cereals was quiet, and not 
much improvement was looked for be- 
fore September. On Saturday, Aug. 16, 
rolled oats, in mixed car lots, accord- 
ing to quality, were quoted at $6.60@ 
6.90 bbl of 180 Ibs, in 90-lb jutes, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats, delivered, Ontario points. 
Export business in rolled oats and oat- 
meal was dull. Sellers’ prices were too 
high to meet importers’ ideas of value 
and no trade passed. On Saturday, Aug. 
16, mills quoted rolled oats at 43s per 
280 lbs, Glasgow, and oatmeal at 41s, 
c.i.f., jute, August-September shipment. 
Reground oat hulls were worth $15 
ton, Montreal, and $17, Boston, delivered 
terms. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Feeding grains were not in good de- 
mand, but a fair business was done. On 
Saturday, Aug. 16, No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern oats were quoted at 58%c bu, track, 


Bay ports, an advance of %c over the 
previous week. No..3 yellow corn ad- 
vanced 44%c and sold at $1.32 bu, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, American funds. 
Government standard screenings were 
quoted at $22.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies described book- 
ings of flour space as limited. Rates 
from Montreal to practically all United 
Kingdom ports showed changes. On 
Saturday, Aug. 16, space was offering 
to Canadian mills at 18c per 100 lbs to 
London, Liverpool and Manchester, 19c 
to Glasgow and Avonmouth, 20c to Hull, 
22c to Belfast and Dublin, and 19c to 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. The rate 
to the latter two ports is for August 
only, the September rate not yet being 
established. 

NOTES 

Oil cake meal was quoted last week 
at $47.50 ton, f.o.b., mill points in On- 
tario. 

The annual meeting of the Dominion 
Millers’ Association is to be held in To- 
ronto on Thursday, Aug. 28. In accord- 
ance with the usual custom, attending 
members will visit the Canadian Nation- 
al Exhibition that evening. 

In a recent order from the deputy 
minister of customs and excise the im- 
portation of millfeed into Canada from 
all countries other than the United 
States is prohibited. The notice further 
advises that if shipped in bond via the 
United States this commodity must con- 
form to the standards of the United 
States Treasury and Agricultural de- 
partments before it will be allowed to 
enter this country. 

The sales staff of the Toronto and 
London branches of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., went to Sud- 
bury on Saturday, Aug. 16, for the pur- 
pose of joining a train carrying Mont- 
real and other eastern representatives 
of the company to Winnipeg. The Lake 
of the Woods company is holding a sales 
conference in the western city this week, 
at which all members of the selling staff 
in Canada will be present. 


As might be expected, Canadian flour 
exports for the month of July show a 
falling off as compared with previous 
months of current crop year. The ex- 
ports were 612,960 bbls as against 903,- 
212 bbls for July, 1923. Exports for 
the 11 months of the crop year, however, 
show a gratifying increase over the 
total for the same period last year. 
These amounted to 11,364,629 bbls as 
compared with 10,412,259 bbls for the 
corresponding months of previous year. 


MONTREAL 

The flour market in Montreal was 
quiet and steady last week. A fair busi- 
ness in spring wheat flour was done for 
export account, and sales to the home 
market in small lots were quite frequent. 
The week closed with prices unchanged, 
as follows: first patents $8.20 bbl, sec- 
onds $7.70, bakers $7.50, jute, less 10c 
bbl for cash. 

Supplies of old crop winter wheat 
flour were limited, and prices were stand- 
ing up well, but some lots of new crop 
flour were sold to jobbers at prices be- 
low those quoted for old crop. 

Official quotations at the close of the 
week were unchanged, good grades quot- 
ed at $6.75@6.85 bbl, secondhand jute, 
car lots, ex-track; broken lots, $7.20 bbl, 
ex-store, secondhand jute, or $7.40, new 
cottons. 

Demand from the United States for 
bran was particularly good, and a good 
many sales went through. The local de- 
mand for all lines of millfeed was quiet. 


Prices remained unchanged as _ follows: 
bran $29.25 ton, shorts $31.25, middlings 
$37.25, with bags, less 25c for cash. 

Rolled oats made a noticeable advance 
in price, and at the close of the week 
were quoted $3.40@3.60 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. 

White corn flour sold in small lots at 
$6.50@7 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 


G. A. Beaulieu, Board of Trade 
Building, has been appointed sole repre- 
sentative in Montreal for the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. 

A report from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics shows that 8,168 bbls of 
flour were used in making ice cream 
cones in Canada in one year, 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., com- 
mon stock advanced 20 points on Mont- 
real Stock Exchange last week. Authori- 
ties on the market believe this is due to 
anticipation of a favorable annual re- 
port, which is due to come out about the 
end of the month. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

A further improvement in demand for 
flour for domestic consumption was re- 
ported by western millers last week. 
While the aggregate sales were not large, 
they indicated a more active interest on 
the part of local buyers than for some 
considerable time. The export situation 
was practically unchanged. Inquiry was 
generally slow and new business negli- 
gible. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top 
patent springs were quoted Aug. 16 at 
$8 bbl, jute, seconds at $7.40, and first 
clears at $6, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute got special prices. 

Local and export demand for bran and 
shorts continued to absorb all available 
supplies. Mills were running steadily, 
but apparently there were stocks on 
hand. The domestic call continued very 
heavy. There was no change in prices. 
Quotations, Aug. 16: Fort William, bran 
$21.50 and shorts $23.50, in mixed cars 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $22 and shorts $24; in- 
terior British Columbia, bran $26 and 
shorts $28; Pacific Coast, bran $27 and 
shorts $29. 

The market for oil cake and meal was 
unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 16: oil 
cake, ton lots, in bags, $38, and oil meal 
$40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

The oatmeal situation also was un- 
changed. Export business took care of 
western output, and domestic trade was 
light. Quotations, Aug. 16: rolled oats 
in 80-lb bags $3.20, and oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags $4, delivered to the trade. 

The Canadian government’s crop esti- 
mate was accountable for the gain in 
grain prices. ‘These declined later on 
account of the weakness of the market. 
Generally, the demand for cash wheat of 
any grade was poor. Only car lots were 
offered. Holders of round lots waited 
for higher premiums, and no interest 
whatever was shown in wheat for future 
delivery. Prices for No. 1 northern in 
store, Fort William: 

-—-Futures—— 


Cash Oct. Dec. 
pe: Seerrreery $1.45% $1.35% $1.30 
pA eee 1.46% 1.37% 1.32% 
BR ME: sddisdews 1.45% 1.36% 1.31% 
BM, BB cccvesscs 1.44% 1.35% 1.31 
Me eeaddaned 1.47% 1.38% 1.34% 
BOB, 16 csvcvccee 1.50% 1.41% 1.37% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Aug. 14 averaged 
51 cars, compared with 75 for the pre- 


vious seven days, and 60 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1923. 

The coarse grain market was inactive. 
Little attention was paid to cash oats 
and trading as regards barley was limit- 
ed on account of light offerings. Rye 
was not wanted. There was an excellent 
demand for flaxseed, but little trading 
was done, as only odd cars were being 
offered. Quotations, Aug. 16: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 59144c bu; barley, 
89%4c; rye, 9314¢; flaxseed, $2.41, 

NOTES 

George R. MacGregor, traveler for 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont., and George C. Eccles, of 
the company’s Montreal office, were visi- 
tors in the West last week. 


The first shipment of this season’s 
grain reached Winnipeg Aug. 14. It 
consisted of three cars of rye, two from 
Gretna and one from Altona, Man., con- 
signed to the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd. 

The workhouse of the Northwestern 
Elevator Co., Fort William, burned Aug. 
9. In addition to much valuable ma- 
chinery and equipment, approximately 
30,000 bus of grain were destroyed. The 
loss is estimated at from $200,000 to 
$250,000, and is covered by insurance. 

The mill and elevator of the Northern 
Seed Co., Edmonton, Alta., burned Aug. 
13. This plant was one of the city’s 
earliest enterprises, and was built some 
20 years ago. It has been in continuous 
operation under various owners, and was 
latterly operated as a flour mill by 
Campbell & Ottewell, and purchased by 
the Northern Seed Co. about a year ago. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Domestic flour sales were at a very 
low ebb last week. The trade for the 
most part had sufficient on hand for im- 
mediate use, and as, generally speaking, 
it was distinctly bearish, mills found it 
impossible to interest them in purchas- 
ing for future delivery. Prices on all 
domestic flour remained unchanged. 

Export sales of small quantities to 
the United Kingdom were made, due 
to the fact that distress freight could 
be contracted for at very attractive 
rates. Oriental buyers showed very lit- 
tle interest, and stated that the heavy 
stocks still on hand, and previous pur- 
chases now afloat, would satisfy all their 
requirements in hard spring wheat flour 
for some time. The price of Canadian 
flour was very nearly $1 bbl higher than 
about the same grade of American flour, 
and while admitting the superiority of 
the Canadian product, the difference in 
cost was a little too much to permit of 
business being done. 

Odd lots of old crop wheat changed 
bands at 5c bu over Winnipeg spot prices. 
Old wheat was very scarce and the mills 
were picking up the higher grades, while 
the lower grades were being accumulat- 
ed by exporters. Wheat from the in- 
terior of British Columbia was on the 
market, and the best quality, which was 
graded No. 1 British Columbia wheat, 
was selling at $43@44 ton, sacked, f.o.b., 
car, Vancouver. This was approximate- 
ly the price of bulk No. 5 Alberta wheat, 
basis domestic freight. 

September shipment, basis No. 1 north- 
ern, was offered at 8c over October, and 
October shipment at 6c over November. 
These prices were about le bu higher 
than exporters were prepared to pay, 
and as neither buyer nor seller could 
be persuaded to give in no business was 
worked. 

New local oats were offered on the 
Vancouver market at -$35 ton, sacked, 
and odd cars found buyers. The trade 
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was not enthusiastic. There was no ex- 
port demand. 

There was considerable demand for 
bran at $27, and shorts at $29 ton, fo.b., 
cars, Vancouver, but very little was 
available. No straight cars of feeds were 
obtainable and mills all worked off a 
good share of flour in each car. 

NOTES 

C. Chaston, grain dealer of Calgary, 
is spending a month’s holiday on the 
Pacific Coast. 

J. K. Cummings, Cummings Grain Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., was a recent visi- 
tor at Vancouver. 

Chester M. Elliott, manager of the 
Alberta wheat pool, is in Vancouver 
completing arrangements for the han- 
dling of the pool. 

Arnold W. Whitmore, Vancouver man- 
ager of Strauss & Co., Ltd., will sail on 
Aug. 21 for a short business trip to the 
head office of the company in London. 

Kk, James, president Inter-Ocean Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is spending a few 
weeks in Vancouver investigating condi- 
tions with a view to entering into busi- 
ness here. 

R. T. Osborne, for many years con- 
nected with the head office of the Maple 
leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 
been appointed British Columbia man- 
ager for the company, with headquarters 
in Vancouver, succeeding D. F. Dick- 
son, who has been seriously ill and is 
taking an extended holiday. 

H. M. Cameron. 
OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 

all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues 


day, Aug. 19, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
r —From 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .. 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.09 
Antwerp ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Belfast ...... 21,00 . 21.00 21.00 21.09 
Bremen . .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
eeeeee cs BOGOR wc ce tee FSO 
Cem .w ect BORO went seas See 
Bergen . .. 27.00 . enn ee 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen . 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cork . . 21.00 ... 21.00 21.00 
PUNO cc asncs BEO® .¢ 21.00 21.00 ; 
Dundee ...... 21.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow .... 21,00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 -.. 29.00 29.00 . 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Malmé.. 29.00. 29.00 29.00 TTT 
Hamburg .... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 ... 27.50 27.50 
Havre veces SEO acces BGO Bee 
Marseilies ... 25.00 .... «ese even enn 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.60 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eee 
DE beecueees 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Leith .. « BES 20 21.00 21.00 eure 
Liverpool . 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry S206 cos BECO vac Tet 
Manchester 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle SEO scss. Seco eea2 esos 
Rotterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.90 
Gibraltar .. 40.00 
Southampton 21.00 a 
Oe ocacse BOO « .. 27.00 
PUMUS 2 2ce 30.00 
Stettin ..... 30.00 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exporis 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 61 “out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,465 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 9, 1924, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000'’s omitted): 
-—— Output—_ --Exports— 

1928-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis ...11,428 14,950 96 80 
St. Paul ....+. 598 618 ° oe 
Duluth-Superior S85 1,036 vile ‘ae 
Outside ....0.. 10,567 9,527 81 7 


Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Sept. 1 
to July 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, via United 
States and Canadian seaboard ports, as re- 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 

To 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ....... 21,320,194 12,215,658 
United Kingdom 

Via U. S. ports..... 137,675,831 123,625,627 

Via Canadian ports. 56,400,241 43,629,382 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports.. 

Via Canadian ports 


1,107,424 4,220,397 
64,502,458 34,571,745 








... | SePreenTerere 281,006,148 218,: 262, 809 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1923-24 1922-23 


United States . 182,020 414,716 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports..... 
Via Canadian ports. 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports..... 


1,511,566 1,5 
2,373,451 2,9 


3,654,078 2,549,699 





Via Canadian ports. 3,643,514 2,944,133 
TUM cccccccceses 11,364,629 10,412,259 
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SEATTLE 

Domestic flour demand, other than 
local, showed some improvement last 
week, particularly from north Atlantic 
seaboard points and California. Several 
mills reported good sales of bakers’ flour 
to Atlantic ports. 

While the Pacific northwestern crop 
is short, its quality is unusually high 
and the north Pacific Coast mills have 
seldom been in better condition, as far 
as wheat quality is concerned, to meet 
the requirements of buyers who demand 
strong flour. Montana is about to har- 
vest a record crop of wheat of unsur- 
passed quality, and coast mills using a 
mixture of Montana and Pacific north- 
western wheats will have no difficulty in 
meeting the most exacting demands of 
buyers who require high protein content. 

Conditions in Pacific northwestern 
markets have shown little change. New 
business in bakers’ grades has been small, 
and this trade has been largely confined 
to deliveries on old bookings. As to 
family flours, the mills are adhering 
pretty closely to limiting sales to 30 
days’ delivery, which has worked out 
most satisfactorily for both the mills 
and the buyers, 

Oriental markets are still asleep. A 
few sales have been made to Hongkong, 
however, both by American and Cana- 
dian mills. The volume was small, but 
the sales give some index of buyers’ 
ideas. American straights were sold to 
Hongkong at $6.55, c.i.f., and cut-off at 
$6.75 last week. Canadian second clears 
sold at $6.30, c.i.f., tlongkong, and Ca- 
nadian first clears at $6.90@7.15, accord- 
ing to quality and as to the reputation 
of the brand, 

Shanghai has been about 50c bbl below 
Pacific Coast prices, most bids being at 
$6 bbl, c.i.f., with an occasional bid at 
$6.15. The Shanghai mills have again 
been attempting to have the government 
enforce the treaty provisions against 
the export of Chinese wheat, but with 
what success has not been learned. If 
enforced, this policy would, of course, 
enable the Chinese mills practically to 
dictate wheat prices until the Chinese 
crop is exhausted, 

Washington flour prices were un- 
changed last week except export grades, 
which were reduced 15c bbl. Family pat- 
ent, basis 49-lb cottons, in straight cars, 
coast, was quoted at the close of the 
week at $7.70@8 bbl; export straights, 
basis 49's, $5.95; export cut-off, $6.15; 
bakers patent, basis 98-lb cottons, $6.60 
@7.70; pastry flour, $7.10@7.35; blends, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $7.90@8.20. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, were quoted at 
the close of the week at $8.30@8.80 bbl; 
Montana, $7.75@7.95. 

Cash wheat was inactive, neither ex- 
porters nor millers buying. Western 
white, sacked, coast, was quoted at $1.36 
bu; western red, $1.31@1.32; milling 
blue-stem, $1.62@1.63; Montana wheat, 
bulk, coast, Turkey, $1.42; dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein, 
$1.57. Millfeed Seemed was fair. Wash- 
ington mill-run was quoted at $34 ton. 
Montana mills were quoting $32@33 for 
bran and mixed feed, but were over- 
stocked. Resellers were offering at $31 
ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 52,- 
800 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
62 


pe UEP OEEELES TEST LET 32,762 

Previous week ............ 31,609 60 
i. Qh . ePCPReT ETE Pe ree 37,138 70 
Two years ago ........... 34,142 64 
Three years ago ..... é005 6: Se 57 
Four years ago .... . 12,600 24 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 


barrels, with a weekly capacity of 57,- 

000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

38 





Aug. 10-16 " -. 21,695 

Previous week 5 50 
BOOP GOO scccae 50 
Two years ago 55 
Three years ago . 39 
POUr FOOTE GOO 2.6 icccccs £0 


R. T. Osborne, until recently Toronto 
manager Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., and now Vancouver, B. C., manager 
of the company, was in Seattle last week. 


Ralph H. Emerson, until recently as- 
sistant manager Centennial Mill Co. at 
Seattle, is now in the Orient, represent- 
ing the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., of 
Waitsburg, Wash. 

Wheat receipts at seaboard have been 
much heavier since July 1 than last year 
on account of this year’s early harvest. 
For the first six weeks of the 1924 crop 
year they were 3,743 cars, against 843 
in 1923. 

Until last week flour quotations made 
by the Pacific Flour Export Co. to ori- 
ental markets applied only to orders for 
60 days’ shipment. This has now been 
changed to make them applicable to 90 
days’ shipment. 

In spite of the short wheat crop in 
the Pacific Northwest, various points re- 
port yields of 50@60 bus an acre. The 
government estimate of the Washington 
crop of 27,421,000 bus, based on Aug. 1 
condition, is considered too low by nu- 
merous well-posted grain houses. 


The Oregon public service commission 
has intervened in opposition to the peti- 
tion of the Walla Walla (Wash.) Farm 
Bureau, now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to eliminate 
the freight differential favoring Portland 
over Seattle and Tacoma on wheat origi- 
nating south of the Snake River. 


A. G. Albertsen, of San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast manager passenger de- 
partment the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Co. and the Holland-America Line, was 
at the Seattle office of the company last 
week. The headquarters of the Pacific 
Coast passenger department of these 
companies has recently been transferred 
from Seattle to San Francisco; the 
headquarters of the freight department 
remain at Seattle, with J. J. McGowan 
as manager. 


The business and grain warehouses of 
the MacDonald Grain Co., of Seattle, 
have been taken over by the White- 
Dulaney Co., of Seattle, a subsidiary 
grain company of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co. The MacDonald Grain Co. op- 
erated 23 grain warehouses in central 
and eastern Washington. W. J. Mac- 
Donald, former president MacDonald 
Grain Co., has organized the W. J. Mac- 
Donald Co., to do a general grain busi- 
ness at Seattle. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Bakers and jobbers were still holding 
back last week, and were buying nothing 
more than absolutely necessary, in the 
expectation that lower prices would pre- 
vail. Prices continued to rise. Quota- 
tions follow: Dakota standard patent, 
old crop, $8.75@9.30 bbl; Montana stand- 
ard, old crop, $8.35@8.80; Kansas stand- 
ard, new crop, $7.50@8; blue-stem pat- 
ent, $7.50,—all in cotton 98’s, delivered 
San Francisco. 

There was a reduction of about $2 ton 
on millfeeds. Low grade flour was quot- 
ed at $46 ton. 

NOTES 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co. held its 
annual meeting in Portland last week. 
A. E. Deming, secretary, and Frank Al- 
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bers, treasurer, from the San Francisco 
offices, attended. 

Royal Eccles, vice president of tly 
Holley Milling Co., Salt Lake C ity, and 
Robert E. Kelleher, of the C. T. Patte; 
son Co., general mill supplies, were visi 
tors in San Francisco last week. 


The Grain Trade Association held it 
annual outing on Aug. 15 at the Famil, 
Club Farm, near Woodside. About | 
members and their families were t! 
guests of Arthur Kelly for the da 
The entertainment feature was a bas: 
ball game between the “Longs” and t! 
“Shorts.” 


PORTLAND 

Except for a 40c advance in bak: 
blue-stem patents, there was no change 
the local flour market last week. Pri: 
were regarded as very firm and buyii. 
was in satisfactory volume. The mi 
listed family patents at $7.85, bak: 
hard wheat at $8.25, and bakers blu 
stem patents at $8.15, in straight ca: 
There was some export demand for flo: 
but the amount of business worked w 
not large. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, 
barrels, as reported to The Northweste 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour P 





capacity of a 

bbis tiv 
PE eee 62,000 
Previous week ..... 62,000 
ee See 6 os ceeaese 62,000 
Two years ago..... 57,000 
Three years ago.... 48,000 
Four years ago..... 48,000 
Five years ago..... 42,600 


There was a good local and outsi: 
demand for millfeed. Mill-run was fir 
at $34 ton and middlings at $46 to: 
Rolled oats were listed at $48, rolled ba 
ley at $48@50, and cracked corn at &) 
ton, in Straight cars. 

Speculators were credited with mo 
of the buying in the wheat market. TT! 
mills were also in the market, but e 
porters held back, declaring prices he: 
were 3@4c out of line. The count: 
offered little on the days the market w: 
firm. Club wheat sold here at $1.371. 
soft white at $1.38, and western red | 
$1.32. For choice milling blue-stem $1. 
was bid and $1.65 asked. 

A dozen steamers are on the engag: 
list for Portland wheat loading, but on! 
three full cargoes have been sold in F: 
rope to date. A shipment of 5,500 to: 
of wheat will go to Japan late this mont! 


J. M. Lownspate. 





GREAT FALLS 

Quotations on mill output for tl: 
Montana territory continued fair! 
steady last week. The only change i: 
prices from those of the previous wee! 
was a slight one in the price of clears 
Bran and middlings continued firm « 
the highest levels recently recorded, whil: 
patent flour prices were no higher tha) 
at several times during the last sis 
months. The prices: patent flour $7.7 
bbl, first clear $5.30, in 98-lb cottons 
f.o.b., Great Falls, car lots. Bran wa 
$30, and standard middlings $32 ton 
same terms. 

NOTES 


Harvest hands are being easily foun: 
in most sections of Montana. 


Construction work on the Rocky Moun 
tain Elevator Co.’s plant in West Grea 
Falls is well along, and the plant wil! 
be ready to receive wheat early in Sep 
tember. 


E. M. Spencer, of the feed departmen' 
of the Royal Milling Co., is back at hi 
desk after a two weeks’ vacation whic! 
he passed visiting points of interest in 
Montana. 

Sheridan County, in the extreme north 
eastern part of Montana, is harvesting 
the largest wheat crop ever grown there. 
it is asserted by farmers who have been 
growing wheat since the county was or- 
ganized. 

As a result of the recent election of 
the Montana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, the new directors at their first 
meeting in Lewistown chose officers for 
the year, making some changes that are 
said to reflect alterations in the policies 
of the association. Ben Hollenbeck, « 
wheat grower living at Buffalo, in the 
Judith basin, was chosen president, suc- 
ceeding Dwight R. Cresap, who had been 
president since the association was or- 
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ganized and who was largely responsible 
for its organization. Mr. Hollenbeck was 
also elected manager of the association. 

Samples of the 1924 wheat crop from 
the Montana fields, which have been re- 
ceived and tested in the state grain in- 
spector’s office and the milling com- 
panies’ laboratories in Great Falls, bring 
splendid evidence of the excellent qual- 
ity of the wheat berry this year. Both 
the winter and the spring grain have 
now been represented in the tests, and it 
is stated that the protein content is espe- 
cially gratifying. 

R. P. Reckards was president of the 
American Bank & Trust Co. when it 
started the avalanche of failures of big 
banks in Montana in 1921. He donned 
overalls and went to work on a ranch 
east of the city where he had an equity 
in land heavily mortgaged. Last year 
he harvested a big crop. This year he 
has about 425 acres that are being cut 
by a combine harvester and it is authori- 
tutively stated that the yield is easily 
above 40 bus and that when the entire 
acreage has been garnered, the yield will 
show closer to 45 bus average than to 
49. Mr. Reckards ships his own wheat. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OGDEN 

Wheat prices remained unchanged last 
week in the Utah and Idaho markets, 
heavier shipments of the new crop ar- 
riving at the Ogden terminal elevators. 
Grain dealers and millers expected these 
hipments to be in full swing within two 
1ore weeks, continually increasing for 
bout two months as the harvest is com- 
leted. The old wheat has been almost 
ntirely marketed, according to reports 
eaching millers. 

New crop wheat was selling at $1.15 
»1.20 bu for dark hard, soft white and 
ard white, milling-in-transit _ billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. The wheat was 
‘eported to be of excellent quality, high 
in protein and with little moisture. The 
vield per acre was considerably better 
than originally estimated both by millers 
nd government statisticians, although 
he crop will probably not be more than 
60 to 65 per cent, according to the latest- 
estimates. However, at current prices, 
the average net income per acre for the 
wheat farmers of Utah and Idaho will 
be greater than a year ago, owing to the 
heavy yield. 

Inquiries for prices on flour made 
from the new wheat were coming from 
all trade sections, with California and 
southeastern inquiries showing the prin- 
cipal development. Millers were certain 
there would be a ready demand for all 
the flour produced in this territory. 


NOTES 
Warner Arthur, secretary of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., is expected home 
about Sept. 1 from an extended tour 
through the East and South. He has 
visited his old home in Pennsylvania. 
Building of the new Kaysville, Utah, 
mill for the Kaysville-Layton Milling 
Co. is now well under way. The struc- 
ture will be of the most modern type, re- 
placing a plant that was destroyed by 
fire about two years ago. The com- 
pany has a mill at Layton. 
W. E. Zuprann. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in July, 1924 
and 1923, in barrels: 


To— 1924 1923 
United States .........+565 8,043 17,856 
United Kingdom ......... 207,778 369,457 
Other countries ........... 397,139 387,863 








. 0 Sees 612,960 775 
Wheat exports in July, 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 618,821 367,195 
United Kingdom ..... 10,471,403 7,239,775 
Other countries ...... 5,044,844 5,057,855 

Ge a se deksends's 16,135,068 12,664,825 


Flour exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to July 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in barrels: 





To— 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ......... 182,020 414,716 
United Kingdom ...... 3,885,017 4,503,711 
Other countries ........ 7,297,592 5,493,832 

BE. > bed p> wien sack 11,364,629 10,412,259 


Wheat exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to July 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 

To 1923-24 1922-23 
United States ....... 21,320,194 17,215,658 
United Kingdom .... 194,076,072 167,255,009 
Other countries ..... 65,609,882 38,792,142 





Totals ............. 281,006,148 218,262,809 
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KANSAS 





A QUAINT HOLLAND MILL ON THE 


PRAIRIE 








A bit of old Holland transplanted to 
a Kansas prairie—that is the thought 
that flashes into one’s mind at the sight 
of the old windmill outlined against the 
sky from the swell of the prairie at 
Reamsville, a little country village 15 
miles from the railroad and standing al- 
most in the geographical center of the 
United States. 

For over 40 years the old mill has 
been a prominent landmark, its history 
going back across the ocean to Holland, 
where, in a similar Dutch mill, a lad in 
baggy trousers and wooden shoes learned 
the miller’s trade before coming to 
America to seek his fortune. 

As time passed, Charles Schwarz found 
his way to Kansas, where the pioneers 
were fighting their battle against great 
odds as they built their homes on the 
wind-swept prairies. Young Schwarz 
looked around him and analyzed the sit- 
uation. The people had plenty of grain, 
but had to haul it long distances, in some 
cases 100 miles, to get it ground into 
flour. This often took days of the 





The Schwarz Mill at Reamsville, Kansas 


frontiersman’s time, and entailed great 
hardship. 

Then one day, standing on the swell 
of the sweeping prairie facing the strong, 
steady wind that swept ceaselessly across 
the vast open expanse, Schwarz had an 
inspiration. Here was power if it could 
only be harnessed. Then the vision of 
the old mill where he had learned his 
trade in far-off Holland came to him, 
and he seemed to see it transplanted to 
the very spot where he stood and pa- 
tiently grinding away at its task of 
helping to feed the world. 

The idea took root. Why not harness 
these winds and lift a big burden from 
the shoulders of the pioneers, he thought. 
But how, was the next question. There 
was not a single bit of windmill ma- 
chinery in the whole country. 

However, with characteristic Dutch 
persistence, he set about to remedy this 
deficiency. 

With pencil and paper he painstak- 
ingly drew drafts of each wheel and cog 
and lever and bolt, building his mill on 
paper with a skill that was faultless. 
This done, he carried his drafts to the 
foundry at Lincoln, Neb., where he had 
all the parts forged to his order. 

After this came the actual building. 
The quaint, octagonal tower was erected 
and shingled over the entire surface, 
small windows set here and there mak- 
ing it look more like a medieval watch 
tower than a modern mill. Placing of 
the machinery came next, every part fit- 
ting into its place perfectly. Two great 
40-ft beams were then hoisted in place 
to form the fans which were to gather 
from the winds the power to move the 
machinery. On these beams the shutters 
were fastened in such a manner as to 
catch the greatest force from the wind. 
Then the massive steel neck was pol- 
ished and oiled, and the builder’s task 
was done. : 

With eager expectancy, the miller then 
carried his grain up the winding stair- 
way to the very top and poured it in 
the hopper. He drew the lever that re- 
leased the great fans to the wind, then, 


with a straining sound and a quiver as 
if every atom of wood and steel was be- 
ing tested, the fans began to revolve, 
slowly at first, then faster as_ they 
gained momentum; the ponderous hori- 
zontal wheel in the hood began to turn; 
every wheel and belt from top to bot- 
tom began to spin, and presently the pa- 
tient toil of many months was reward- 
ed by the stream of rich, whole wheat 
flour that poured from the chute below. 
The wonder had been wrought. 

The mill and the milier have grown 
old together in their service to humanity. 
The country has been settled, and just 
over the way a new rival in the form of 
a modern roller mill has come to con- 
test the right of the old mill to its ex- 
istence. Also, with the growth of trees 
and crops, the wind became more variable 
and often refused its aid to the mill 
for days at a time. 

So two years ago, as a concession to 
modern methods, the old mill was mod- 
ernized to the extent of installing a 
fussy little gasoline engine to furnish 
the motive power. But the same miller 
whose creative ability placed the old mill 
there still oils the wheels and sacks the 
flour, as he has done for more than a 
generation, and the Schwarz mill re- 
mains a cherished landmark of the coun- 
try for many miles around. 


Estuer L. WIL.iams. 


FEDERAL TRIBUNAL FINDS 
PIGGLY WIGGLY SOLVENT 


Mempunis, Tenn.—Declaring the Piggly 
Wiggly corporation not only solvent, 
“but amply able to discharge all of its 
indebtedness, and leave a considerable 
surplus,” C. L. Marsilliot, federal mas- 
ter in chancery, filed a report in United 
States district court last week, recom- 
mending denial of Clarence Saunders’ 
petition for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to take charge of the corporation’s 
assets. 

In addition, the master in chancery 
found that Saunders, former president 
of the corporation and of the Piggly 
Wiggly Stores, Inc., was indebted to the 
former in the sum of $2,491,962.26 by 
virtue of his dealings in the stock of 
the latter concern two years ago. Saun- 
ders’ stock dealings were characterized 
by the master as “an illegal .transac- 
tion,” conducted by Saunders personally, 
and without the consent or approval of 
the corporation. 

The master also held that the corpora- 
tion was entitled to an “equitable lien” 
upon certain real estate held by Saun- 
ders to secure payment of $303,194.97, 
which it was claimed he owed the cor- 
poration. The real estate involved in- 
cludes Saunders’ “Pink Palace,” a pala- 
tial residence which he has never com- 
pleted. 

To Saunders’ charge that a conspir- 
acy existed among stockholders of the 
stores company to obtain control of the 
parent corporation for fraudulent pur- 
pose, Mr. Marsilliot replied in his report 
that “there is no conspiracy as charged 
by complainant,” and that “in any event, 
because of his inequitable conduct in his 
dealings with the corporation, complain- 
ant must be repelled.” 








COLORADO SOCIETY FORMED 
TO FIGHT WHEAT POOL SUITS 


Denver, Coro.—A meeting was called 
at Yuma, Colo., last week, for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Colorado Wheat 
Growers’ Protective Association, com- 
posed of bankers and grain dealers in 
eastern Colorado. The reason for the 
formation of this organization lies in the 
fact that the Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion in Colorado last year failed to pay 
its members as much for their grain as 
independent companies by an average of 
15@20c bu. However, in cases where 
the wheat was mortgaged by a member 
of the Wheat Growers’ Association in 
many instances he allowed the mortgagor 
to sell the grain to others who paid a 
higher price than his own organization. 
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Under the Colorado Wheat Growers’ 
contract a member is not allowed to 
sell his wheat outside the organization, 
and if he does so he is to be penalized 
25c bu. But there is no provision in the 
contract covering mortgaged wheat sold 
by the mortgagor. The Colorado Wheat 
Growers’ Association has instituted suit 
against its members who disposed of 
mortgaged wheat in this way, claiming 
evasion of contract and suing for pay- 
ment of the 25c bu penalty. The Colo- 
rado Wheat Growers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation was organized to fight the suit. 


AUSTRALIA’S EXPORTS OF 
FLOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


MELBOURNE, Vicrorta.—The reimposi- 
tion last year of the dumping duty on 
South African corn was welcomed by 
the producers, but regarded with mis- 
trust by others, who felt that the action 
would induce South African traders to 
divert their demands for some classes 
of goods to other countries. This re- 
ferred principally to wheat and flour. 

According to figures of South African 
imports furnished by the Commercial 
and Industrial Bureau of the Board of 
Trade, Australia last year held its own 
in that market in respect to these com- 
modities, except that of the large in- 
crease in imports of wheat Canada and 
Argentina shared substantially in the 
trade. 

Australia’s contribution of wheat was 
not proportionate to that of 1922, but 
in that year only 83,940,435 lbs were im- 
ported, compared with 285,246,179 last 
year. South Africa’s flour imports in 
1923 were above the average, of which 
the commonwealth furnished about 80 
per cent. The total South African im- 
ports of wheat and flour during the last 
three years have been as follows, in 
pounds: 





1921 1922 1923 
Wheat..... 47,333,221 83,940,435 285,246,179 
Flour...... 46,781,745 66,240,372 97,896,278 
Australia’s share of the business: 
1921 1922 1923 
Wheat..... 42,730,385 59,891,251 189,745,533 
Flour...... 43,781,066 54,923,438 79,341,881 
Cuares J, Marruews. 





SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR MILLS 
PREPARE FOR YEAR’S GRIND 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In anticipation 
of the new crop, many North Carolina 
flour mills are making extensive prepara- 
tions. The Statesville (N. C.) Milling 
Co., with a 1,200-bbl mill, one of the 
largest in the state, is making improve- 
ments, and other smaller mills also will 
make changes to handle the new crop. 
These mills, because of favorable freight 
rates, are making inroads on the outside 
trade, and are offering flour delivered at 
practically any point in the state at 
equal or even better prices, in many in- 
stances, than outside mills can make. 

The Dixie Mills, Clarksville, Tenn., are 
building a 30,000-bu wheat elevator at 
a cost of $15,000. The contract has been 
let to the Smith Engineering Co., De- 
catur, Ill. 

The Clarke Milling Co., Augusta, Ga., 
suffered a recent $25,000 loss to its plant, 
which will be repaired. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Ripley (Tenn.) Milling Co., a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent was declared for the 
year just closing. V. P. Morarity was 
re-elected president, W. D. Majors, sec- 
retary, and G. E, Johnston, manager. 

C. C. Procter & Sons, Front Royal, 
Va., have completed construction of a 
three and one half story cement mill 
building with basement. This replaces 
the mill destroyed by fire in November, 
1922. The firm has installed wheat clean- 
ing machinery and will put in a 100-bbl 
flour mill. 

A brick and tile building is being 
erected by the Paragould (Ark.) Milling 
Co., at a cost of $25,000, to take the 
place of the building that burned a few 
months ago. 

F. F, Gaver, Hagerstown, has bought 
the plant of the Antietam Mill Co., for 
a consideration of $15,000. — 

W. H. Miller & Son, of Warm Springs, 
Va., who recently installed a corn mill, 
are making further improvements. 

The People’s Feed Co. has bought the 
business of the Morrow Milling Co., at 
Charleston, W. Va. 

J. H. Woorkinee. 
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WHY THE SUBSIDIARY? 


Millers are frequent questioners of 
prices named in any big market when 
these prices are far below general levels, 
and when reported either in print or di- 
rectly by their representatives they are 
frequently not accepted as authentic. 
However, the report is more often cor- 
rect than incorrect, and those who make 
these prices are seriously blamable for 
the demoralizing effect produced upon 
the market. 

A case in point is that of a subsidiary 
of a good-sized mill which has a repre- 
sentative in New York and which is 
making prices 40@50c below the general 
market limits and frequently below those 
of the parent company, thus coming di- 
rectly into competition with its own 
regular product and incidentally having 
a very bad effect upon the market. 

The representative seems to be selling 
considerable flour, but with prices so far 
below regular prevailing limits it can 
hardly or properly be dignified by the 
term “selling.” Partially giving it away 
would perhaps be the more correct form 
of expression, 

In a sense it may be said that one has 
a right to do what he likes with his own 
property, but when that right seriously 
encroaches upon the rights of others, 
then there seems good reason why some 
care should be exercised to the end that 
the rights of others be observed. 

One owning a house in a crowded com- 
munity, for example, has no right to put 
the torch to it simply because it is of 
no further use to him. This may not be 
an exactly fair comparison, but _ it 
serves to illustrate the possible harm 
which may be done by subsidiary con- 
cerns whose only object is apparently to 
force surplus flour on a market. 

About the only gainer in the transac- 
tion is the representative who, by reason 
of the low price, is able to make sub- 
stantial commissions which probably con- 
siderably exceed the profits to the con- 
cern represented. 

The practice is not a good one, for it 
continually hurts the market in which 
the sales are made, and in the long run 
must be harmful to the mill. 


NEW YORK 


Frequent fluctuations in the flour mar- 
ket kept buyers cautious last week, con- 
sequently sales continued only in small 
lots and mostly for prompt shipment. 
Regardless of the urging of their repre- 
sentatives by mills, nothing in the way 
of good-sized sales was reported.  Al- 
though there were some inquiries for 
round lots, the prices buyers intimated 
they would pay were considerably below 
a workable basis. 

Mills were generally holding prices 
firm, although there were here and there 
soft spots of which buyers were not al- 
ways slow to take advantage. Even at 
what seemed, under present conditions, 
sacrifice prices, buyers were not inclined 
to add much to their present holdings. 

Stocks on spot seemed to dwindle con- 
tinually, being less than in preceding 
weeks. Though they were held at levels 
which a few years ago would set up a 
howl of famine they had no present-day 
influence in this direction. The ability 
of mills to make prompt shipment and 
the carriers to get stuff through rapidly, 
and large flour outputs close to New 
York, have made a great change in the 
flour stock situation. 

The export situation improved some- 
what. Inquiries increased and a fair 
amount of business resulted. Shipments 
for the seven days ending Aug. 8 showed 
a total of 87,399 sacks, most of which 
went to Central Europe, though a fair 
aw was to United Kingdom mar- 

ets. 


Quotations: spring fancy patent $8.40 
@9.20, standard patent $7.40@7.90, 
clears $6.20@6.65; soft winter straights 
$6.10@6.65; hard winter short patent $7 
@7.50, straights $6.65@7.20, clears $5.75 
@6.25; rye, $5.50@6.25, all jute. Re- 
ceipts, 115,630 bbls. Exports, 73,310 bbls. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market, though frequently 
fluctuating, had a tendency toward high- 
er prices, undoubtedly under pressure 
of the movement of the new crop coupled 
with limited export buying. It was bol- 
stered somewhat by the strong action of 
corn, but many felt that prices had 
reached close to the top. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.48; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.654%4 ; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.46144; No. 
1 Manitoba, in bond, f.o.b., export, 
$1.62144; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.45%. Receipts, 430,701 bus. 
Exports, 397,783 bus. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Corn, throughout the week, acted in- 
dependently of other grains. Talk of 
possible damage by frost sent prices to 
new high levels for the season. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, $1.39 bu; No. 2 
mixed, $1.364%. Receipts, 31,500 bus. 
Exports, 25,300 bus. 

Oats were inclined to follow corn, 
largely owing to the belief that prices 
were too low in comparison. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 65c; No. 3 white, 64c. Re- 
ceipts, 392,300 bus. Exports, 377,627 bus. 


THE DOMICILE CLAUSE 


There seems to be some confusion in 
the minds of millers, resulting from bul- 
letin 338 issued by the Millers’ National 
Federation, which bore upon the matter 
of liability for loss by English insurance 
companies when policies lacked a defi- 
nite statement of the exact domicile of 
the company. Many inquiries have come 
to F. H. Price & Co. on this matter, and 
the company recently issued a circular 
stating that, as the Sea Insurance Co. 
and other similar concerns have principal 
offices in England, policies issued by 
such concerns need not be stamped with 
or carry the “domicile clause.” This is 
true, also, of certificates issued by mill- 
ers in connection therewith. 


JOBBERS ELECT OFFICERS 


The Flour and Bakery Supply Mer- 
chants’ Association of Greater New 
York, recently formed by jobbers and 
bakers’ supplies men, held an election on 
Aug. 7, with the result that Harry 
Krulewitch was made president; Emanuel 
Rosenfeld, first vice president; J. Leip- 
ziger, second vice president; Harry Sell- 
inger, recording secretary; B. Christof- 
fers, financial secretary, and Moses 
Gross, treasurer. At a meeting on Aug. 
13, a committee was appointed to draft 
bylaws and constitution, which will be 
voted on at the Aug. 27 meeting, to be 
held at the Broadway Central Hotel. 
The organization is gaining new members 
rapidly, and expects to combine with 
the other jobbers’ organization, the 
Greater New York Flour Jobbers’ As- 
sociation. 


NOTES 


Cars of flour on spot last week were 
747, as against 1,148 for the same week 
last year. 

Philip Harris, of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Flour Co., was introduced on the Ex- 
change floor by Samuel Knighton last 
week. 

Samuel Knighton & Son have engaged 
G. H. Ackerson, of West Haven, Conn., 
formerly with the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
to travel in Connecticut for them. 

A. W. Mears, of the Baltimore office 
of Harry E. White Co., who was in New 
York Aug. 13, strained a tendon in one 


of his legs while hurriedly crossing a 
street. 

John Seaver, New York broker, is on 
vacation. He is motoring through the 
Green and White Mountains. The color 
scheme sounds cool and refreshing. 

August Schwachheim, president Cas- 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
landed in New York Aug. 12, from the 
Pittsburgh, after spending three months 
in Europe. 

William J. Brewer, vice president of 
the Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, and 
Joseph Walter, of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, were upper New York 
state millers visiting the market last 
week. 


The Grain Marketing Co. has an- 
nounced that the following former em- 
ployees of the Armour Grain Co. and 
the Rosenbaum Grain Co. will act as its 
representatives: F. J. Chandler Jacob 
Ostrowsky, Edgerton Merrill, C. W. 
Schileotte and W. S. Dooner. 


Flour exports from New York last 
week showed considerable improvement. 
The total number of sacks shipped to 
Europe amounted to 87,399, of which 
2,000 went to Liverpool, 7,000 to London, 
6,840 to Bremen, 32,529 to Hamburg, 15,- 
257 to Greece, and 16,266 to Norway. 


Confirmation has been obtained of the 
purchase of 15 cargoes of Argentine corn 
so far this season. The first lot is due 
any day. Four of the cargoes already 
booked are to go to New York, four to 
the Pacific Coast and seven to Montreal. 
A cargo was sold in New York on Aug. 
13 at $1.15% per bu, duty paid, and 
later in the week prices fell off 2@3c. 


BALTIMORE 


The sharp upturn in wheat at the close 
of last week evidently caught flour buy- 
ers napping, yet apparently failed to dis- 
concert them a particle. Buyers recently 
had an ideal market on which to trade, 
one which seemed to have been made to 
order for them, when wheat dropped 10c 
and then waited for them to get busy, so 
to speak, but they hesitated and the op- 
portunity went the way of many others. 
However, some wonderful bargains were 
in evidence last week, notably in hard 
winters for quick shipment, and these 
were taken into camp at the first sign of 
trouble. Near-by soft winter straight 
was in constant demand, principally for 
export, with the supply restricted. 

Springs were largely out of the ques- 
tion, being held in instances at $1 bbl 
over hard winters of superb quality, 
which premium the trade generally re- 
garded as simply impossible. One agent 
distinguished himself by selling 700 bbls 
fancy North Dakota standard patent, 
mostly to out-of-town customers, at $8, 
cotton, which was exceptional, 50c above 
some competitors and justly recognized 
as the banner sale on the crop. Some 
of the northwestern mills had plenty of 
old flour to offer, and while some were 
asking the same price for both old and 
new stock, others were willing to sell 
new for October-November-December 
shipment at 25c bbl discount. 

Closing prices, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10@l15c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8@8.25, standard 
patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.40, straight $6.65@6.90; soft 
winter short patent $6.75@7, straight 
(near-by) $6@6.25; rye flour, white $5.60 
@5.85, dark $4.60@4.85. City mills’ job- 
bing prices: spring patent, $8.75; winter 
patent, $7.65; winter straight, $7.15. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
34,677 bbls, 19,582 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 12,722 
bbls. 

City mills ran strong and reported ex- 
port sales large and domestic fair. They 
made no change in their prices of spring 
patent flour or feed, but advanced their 
soft winter flours 35c bbl. 

Millfeed was firmer as to spring bran 
and red dog, otherwise unchanged and in- 
active throughout. ‘Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $31@31.50; 
€oft winter bran, $82@33; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33; flour middlings, $86@ 
37; red dog, $43@44; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $33.50. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
buoyant and active, closing 54%@6%c 
higher than in the previous week, or 64% 
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@ic up from the bottom and nothing 
down from the top. No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, closed on Aug. 16 at 10c¢ under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 9c under 
the previous week and 714c¢ under last 
year. Both exporters and mills were 
the buyers. Closing prices: spot No. 2 
red winter, $1.45; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.35; August, $1.35; new sout} 
ern on grade: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.34; No. 3, $1.31; No. 4, $1.27; No. 5, 
$1.23; range for week of new southern 
by sample, $1.12@1.30. 

Of the 233,975 bus wheat received here 
last week, 197,784, all domestic, went to 
export elevators. Exports were 168,000 
bus, 1,387 of which were Canadivn. 
Stocks were 926,025 bus, 921,925 don: 
tic and 4,100 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat froin 
July 3 to Aug. 16 were 870,097 hus, 
against 881,330 in corresponding period 
of 1923. Range of prices last week, $1.12 
@1.35; last year, 88c@$1.00%. Arrivils 
for the week were 82,056 bus, against 
121,743 last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic \». 
2 yellow, track, $1.35; no market for 
contract or cob. Receipts, 17,020 In 
stock, 82,992. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white 
domestic, old, 64@65c; No. 3 white, «»- 
mestic, old, 63@64c. Receipts, 12,519 
bus; stock, 48,789. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2, spot, 
$1.005, or lc up for the week. Bag lo 
of new southern, 182 bus at 95c@$1.' 
as to quality and condition. Receip! 
5,493 bus; stock, 36,791. 

NOTES 

James H. Kirk, general eastern sa 
representative Topeka (Kansas) Flo 
Mills Co., with headquarters at Philad 
phia, was here last week calling on ti. 
trade. 


The Creasey Co., Hagerstown, M 
capital stock $30,000, par value $100, io 
conduct a wholesale grocery business, his 
been incorporated by Roy E. Mowe 
John R. Fisher and David R. Carlton. 


Herbert A. Kline, president Farmer. 


- Milling & Grain Co., Mt. Airy, Md., als» 


interested in other mills of the state, wii 
has been ill for some weeks, starting 
with the removal of his tonsils, was al): 
to appear on ’change here Aug. 14 an 
shake hands with his numerous friends. 


John W. Snyder, of Hammond, Sn) 
der & Co., Inc., grain, freights and fo 
warding, who has been the Maryland vic: 
president of the Atlantic Deeper Wate: 
ways Association since 1918, will repr 
sent the Baltimore Chamber of Con 
merce at the seventeenth annual conve: 
tion of the association at Newark, \ 
J., Sept. 16-19. 


The government estimates the Mar) 
land wheat crop at only 7,500,000 bus, © 
nearly 3,000,000 less than last year, ye! 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, is now sel 
ing here at 10c under the western grail. 
as against even money at the end of tl 
old crop. This means no gain for thi 
local farmer and indicates no very kee 
export demand; nevertheless, it shoul: 
bring to this market in double quick tim 
and with their tongues hanging out a 
millers of the country who are in nee 
of cheap wheat. 


BUFFALO 


Flour buyers last week were in an ex 
ceedingly receptive mood, but seller 
were unable to meet their ideas, and th: 
result was that the great bulk of tli 
supplies that will be needed by the trad: 
in the next four months were unplaced 
Beyond Jan. 1 nothing had been sold, 
as far as could be learned here. 

The case of southwestern mill repre 
sentatives here was typical of the gen 
eral condition of the trade. Three of th« 
most active men in this field declared 
that their sales this year have not ap 
proached those of the same period a yea! 
ago. These representatives estimate 
that sales to Aug. 15 were only 25@3) 
per cent of the bookings of the same 
date a year ago. Sellers of spring pat 
ents reported a similar condition. 

In the case of macaroni manufactur 
ers, supplies were shorter than at any 
time in recent years, yet the trade's 
idea of values was %@lIc under the 
lowest prices quoted in the district. Just 
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how long the consumers would be able to 
hold off was uncertain. Semolina men 
had expected them to be driven into 
the market long ago. 

Prices showed some fluctuation, but 
more than held their own at the close. 
There was a wide range in quotations, 
due to a disposition of some mills to ex- 
tend feelers that really did not repre- 
sent their real sentiment of values. 
Dark rye was in reduced demand and 
heavy offerings broke prices $1 below 
pure white. 

Quotations, Aug. 16: spring patents, 
fancy $8.50@8.75, standard $8.20@8.40, 
first clear $6.20@6.50, southwestern pat- 
ents, fancy $7.40@7.60, standard $7@ 
7.40; semolina, 45gc lb, 100-lb sacks; rye, 
pure white $6@6.20, dark $5@5.50. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

sum. BBE .ncces 187,500 152,215 82 
l'revious week... 187,500 141,436 77 
Year G0 ..cccees 166,500 120,702 72 
Two years ago... 166,500 151,925 90 


There was small demand for spot and 
prompt millfeeds, but a good and steady 
inquiry for tonnage for future shipment. 
‘The latter came both from mixers and 
speculators, and some very good sized 
lots were placed for shipment, Septem- 
ber to October. Some of the mills were 
quite heavily committed. 

Bran was quoted $31, Boston, for 
prompt and August shipment. For Oc- 
tober, November and December ship- 
ment orders were entered at $32@32.50, 
and a good volume of business was 
looked. Middlings were quoted general- 
iy $2 over bran, both on near-by and 
future offerings, Apparently both buy- 
ers and sellers were satisfied with this 
level of prices and not much change was 
expected in the immediate future. 

Oil meal advanced 50c to $45.50 for 
prompt and August shipment, 31 per 
cent northern grade. On 34 per cent 
mills were asking $46 for September and 
$46.50 for November and December. 
There was some selling of futures at 
these prices. 

Gluten advanced $1 locally, to $42.30, 
Buffalo, sacked. 

Cottonseed meal advanced fractionally 
to $49.25, Boston, for 36 per cent; $52 
for 41 per cent and $55.50 for 43 per 
cent, all prompt shipment. The 36 and 
13 per cent grades were offered for fu- 
ture shipment $1 under prompt prices 
and the 41 per cent grade 50c under. 
Interest was chiefly in futures. 

Local mills were not pressing sales but 
were said to be not declining attractive 
offers. 

There was not much activity along the 
waterfront, receipts being very light and 
not much in prospect this month. Wheat 
arrivals totaled 1,395,801 bus in the sev- 
en days ending Aug. 15. Barley receipts 
in the same period were 106,250 bus; 
corn, 105,000; oats, 50,000. 

There was a fair inquiry for Montreal 
tonnage, the Welland Canal fleet load- 
ing 464,800 bus of wheat. 

Grain in store and afloat totaled: 
wheat, American 2,516,220 bus, Cana- 
dian 1,784,563; corn, American, 854,405 
bus; oats, American 299,984, Canadian 
2,605,565; barley, American 146,350, Ca- 
nadian 123,022; rye, American 2,074,- 
964, Canadian 584,759. 

Some charters were closed for Sep- 
tember loading at 134c from the head of 
Lake Superior to Buffalo. Earlier in 
the week some late September business 
was booked at 1%c, same route. Prompt 
loading cargoes were reported to have 
been booked at 1%c, Lake Michigan 
ports to Buffalo, and more was offered 
at the same rate. 

Scarcity of other tonnage led some of 
the owners of small and medium sized 
boats to accept grain at these low prices. 
There was a good inquiry for November 
cargoes and for storage grain, but op- 
erators would not close at prices offered 
thus far. 

Buyers were not disposed to rush into 
the market at advances which persisted 
throughout the week and not much new 
business developed on ’change. There 


was a strong inquiry for remaining sup- 
plies of old spring wheat, but holders’ 
ideas were out of line with those of 
millers and the latter were disposed to 
await the movement of the new spring 
crop. <A sale of No. 1 mixed was re- 
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ported at $1.36% and of No. 2 red at 
$1.34%4. 

Corn could not be sold at the advance 
of Aug. 16 and all table offerings were 
carried over. Earlier in the week No. 
2 yellow sold on the basis of $1.25@1.28. 

A sale of No. 3 white oats was report- 
ed on Aug. 16 at 6lc. ° 

There was a good demand for export 
barley, with little offered, also for rye, 
with nothing on track unsold, 

NOTES 

Methods of enforcing the new state 
bread laws will be discussed at a spe- 
cial meeting of the New York State As- 
sociation of Sealers of Weights and 
Measures, to be held in Jamestown, Sept. 
3 to 5. 

The Niagara Falls zoning commission 
by a tie vote withheld permission to 
the International Cooperage Co. to erect 
a new plant in Lafayette Avenue. An- 
other meeting to settle the matter is 
to be held soon. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Fluctuations in wheat last week in- 
fluenced an unsettled feeling among pur- 
chasers of flour, and they bought only 
small lots to supply current needs. The 
mills, however, were generally firm in 
their views and rarely, indeed, were they 
willing to grant concessions. Receipts 
for the week were 7,964,838 lbs in sacks; 
exports, 500 sacks to London, 2,250 sacks 
to Leith, 1,739 sacks to Rotterdam, 5,908 
sacks to Saloniki, 4,298 sacks to Ceuta, 
500 sacks to Tangier and 1,800 sacks to 
Melilla. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-Ilb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$8.30@8.65; standard patent $7.90@8.25; 
first clear $6.75@7.50; hard winter short 
patent $7.75@8.25, straight $7.25@7.75; 
soft winter straight, $5.90@6.75; rye 
flour, $6@6.25. 

Millfeed, particularly the better grades, 
ruled firm under small supplies and in 
sympathy with the strength of milling 
grains. Some kinds were a little higher. 
Trade, however, was quiet. Quotations 
in car lots, per ton: spring bran, $32@ 
33; soft winter bran, $33@33.50; hard 
winter bran, $32@32.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34.50; flour middlings, $38 
@40; red dog, 43@44. 

Wheat, while somewhat irregular, 
showed a general upward tendency, and 
closed firm at a net advance of 6c. Re- 
ceipts were 499,461 bus, exports 133,960; 
stocks, 1,111,503. Quotations, car lots 
for export: No. 2 red winter, $1.41@ 
1.42, No. 3 $1.38@1.39, No. 4 $1.36@1.37, 
No. 5 $1.33@1.34; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1.33@1.34, No. 3 $1.30@1.31, No. 
4 $1.28@1.29, No. 5 $1.25@1.26. 

Corn was scarce and 4c higher, influ- 
enced by unfavorable crop advices. There 
was not much doing locally, however, as 
very little stock was offered. Receipts 
were 9,986 bus, stocks 5,969. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.37@1.38; No. 3 yellow, $1.35@1.36. 

Corn products were firm and higher in 
sympathy with the strength of raw ma- 
terial. There was a fair jobbing trade. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3.50@3.60; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $3.50@3.60; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.50@3.60. 

Oats were in small supply, but demand 
was slow and prices eased off %c. Re- 
ceipts were 22,598 bus, stocks 47,351. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 66@66%4c; No. 
3 white, 65@65'%c. 

NOTES 

D. A. Williams, of Williams Bros. Co., 
merchant millers, Kent, Ohio, was among 
the visitors on ’change last week. 

The Atlantic, Gulf & Far East Steam- 
ship Co. has been incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware with a capital of $1,- 
000,000. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
has announced the establishment of an 
improved westbound weekly service from 
Philadelphia to Pacific Coast ports. Sail- 
ings will be on Wednesdays, with a voy- 
age time of 22 days from Philadelphia to 
Los Angeles Harbor, 26 days to San 
Francisco, 33 days to Seattle and 40 
days to Portland. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal and of 
the Merchants’ Warehouse Co., and Roy 


L. Miller and Morris F. Miller, of the 
grain and feed firm of L. F. Miller & 
Sons, are spending the summer at Ocean 
City, N. J., with their families. 

Samuet S. Danie.s. 


BOSTON 

During the early part of last week 
there was an improved demand for hard 
winter wheat flours, on account of the 
low prices quoted by most millers, and a 
considerable amount of patent flour was 
sold in a small way at the prices then 
prevailing. At the close of the week, 
however, demand fell off and few sales 
were reported. 

There was considerable pressure to sell 
spring wheat patents all through the 
week. Prices on these flours bobbed up 
and down 20@25c bbl for mill shipment, 
but the lower prices quoted did not re- 
sult in any material increase in demand. 
There was a marked disposition on the 
part of most spring wheat millers to cut 
prices anywhere from 15@25c bbl from 
open quotations to induce more liberal 
buying, but the result was far from sat- 
isfactory. The trade was “shopping 
around,” and found no difficulty in ob- 
taining all the flour needed, usually at 
its own price. While stocks were not 
excessive, there seemed to be enough flour 
held by jobbers and other distributors to 
meet all demands from the retail trade, 
especially as the inquiry from this branch 
of the business was reported very slow. 
Trade conditions in the textile centers in 
Massachusetts and other New England 
states were not improving to any notice- 
able extent. In Lowell, Lawrence and 
other manufacturing towns, the mills 
were running either on short time or else 
were closed down altogether for an in- 
definite period. In one or two cities, 
like Waltham, Mass., employees were 
out on strike for increased pay, which 
the employers were refusing to give. 
Consequently, the retail dealers in these 
places were not taking any chances as to 
credits and were carrying the smallest 
possible stocks. 

The. local market closed the week 
strong, with flour prices generally ad- 
vanced 10@20c bbl, as follows, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks: spring patents $8.75@9, 
standard patents $7.65@8.75, first clear 
$5.75@6.60; hard winter patents, new, 
$6.85@7.75; soft winter patents $6.75@ 
7.75, straights $6.50@6.80, clear $5.60@ 
6.60. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Aug. 16, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 28,800 25,950 ..... «sees 
Wemenkt, DOB. 6. cvecs 179,100 cosns Soaeee 
Corn, WEBio.s cnaan nee sc8ks Shake 
Gate, BOB. .<.> 13,825 89,050 6,896 24,052 
. De ccee 6560s Sr ERD 304 51,971 
Millfeed, tons.. 50 co) a ee ae oe 
Corn meal, bbls  ) ae ee ee ee janae 
Oatmeal, cases. 2,400 eee? ae? oe 


A generally quiet demand was report- 
ed on all grades of wheat feed, with the 
market held steady and no particular 
change in prices. Other feeds were firm- 
ly held on account of the strong position 
of coarse grains, but general demand was 
slow. Quotations, prompt shipment, were 
as follows: spring bran, $31@31.50; win- 
ter bran, $32.25 for hard and $32.75 for 
soft; middlings, $33.50@34 for standard 
and $37.50@38 for flour; mixed feed, $34 
@39; red dog, $44.25; gluten feed, 
$56.30; gluten meal, $56.30; hominy feed, 
$47; oat hulls, reground, $17; cottonseed 
meal, $48@56; linseed meal, $51@52,— 
all in 100’s. 

A higher market on corn meal was 
quoted last week, with a good demand 
reported in a small way. Granulated yel- 
low was quoted at $3.25, bolted yellow 
$3.20, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$2.65,—all in 100’s. Oatmeal was firmly 
held with a quiet demand at $3.50 for 
rolled and $3.85 for cut and ground in 
90-lb sacks. Rye flour was a shade low- 
er, with a fair demand at $5.90@6.25 bbl 
for .choice white patent, with standard 
patent at $5.70@6 and straights at $5.55 
@5.80 bbl. 

NOTES 


H. K. Humphrey, sales manager Col- 


ton Bros. Co., millers, Bellefontaine, , 


Ohio, was in Boston last week on a short 
business trip. A. K. Ulsh, miller, of 
Millersburg, Pa., was also in Boston dur- 
ing the week. 

The Origer Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Boston, was. formed recently to 
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conduct a bakery business. Capital, 
$100,000; incorporators, Henri A. Ram- 
bonnet, of Brookline, Mass., George 
Cringer and John M. Hayes, of Boston. 


Frank Hutchinson, vice president Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills, and 
Frank J. Allen, general sales manager 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
were recent visitors in Boston, the guests 
of Bernard J. Rothwell, president of 
both mills. 

The first annual outing of the Berwick 
Cake Co., of Boston, was held Aug. 13 
at the grounds of Pemberton Inn, Hull, 
where more than 200 employees of the 
company, together with officials, enjoyed 
a day featured with sporting attractions, 
a Shore dinner and swimming events. 


K. B. Seeds, of the Federal Hay In- 
spection Service, Washington, D. C., was 
in Boston last week making arrangements 
for re-establishing the hay inspection 
service in Boston in the near future. He 
will act in co-operation with the city 
officials. The state-federal hay inspec- 
tion service is soon to be inaugurated in 
Maine by the State Division of Markets, 
Augusta, Me., and the Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Feed & Grain Association, which 
was recently formed, met Aug. 13, in the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce Building. 
There were present Sumner Crosby, tem- 
porary chairman; J. A. Sturges, tempo- 
rary secretary; Charles M. Cox, Milton 
I.. Cushing, George W. Gilmore, A. I. 
Merigold and Charles P. Washburn. It 
was voted to issue a call for a meeting 
of the organization to be held in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Sept. 10, at 10 a.m., at which 
time it is expected that the organization 
will be established on a permanent basis. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Sales of spring wheat flour last week 
were mostly for prompt delivery or at 
most 30 days. However, in a few cases 
there were orders with 60-day limits, 
carrying delivery in all probability into 
the new crop. Such sales were made at 
current prices for the grades concerned. 

Some mills were completely sold out 
on clears, with nothing to offer before 
September-October delivery. Apparent- 
ly a substantial part of the trade was 
bent on accumulating clears. Some of 
those who came in had been consistently 
holding off for weeks past. Demand for 
clears was so great that some mills that 
had shaved prices on the higher grades 
of hard wheat flour advanced a dime on 
clears. Mills reported considerable im- 
provement from the grocery trade with 
storekeepers inclined to build up stock 
in anticipation of a seasonable fall de- 
mand from the housewife. 

Range of prices on spring wheat flour: 
patents, $8.70@8.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston, with some shipments in 
mixed cars; local, $8.70@9; straights, 
$8.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers 
patent, $8.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $8.50; first clears, $6.85@ 
7.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6.75@7.10; low grade, $4.50, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

City mills grinding soft winter wheat 
virtually withdrew quotations and ac- 
cepted only limited orders from regular 
customers of mill brands. The late sea- 
son was largely the reason for this un- 
usual condition. This was aggravated 
by frequent rains while the wheat cut- 
ting was on, delaying early threshing. 
To make a bad matter worse the old 
crop was about cleaned up and until 
new wheat could be conditioned suitable 
for milling there was nothing to do but 
wait. City mills bought new wheat in a 
very limited way, mostly around $1.35 
bu. Old wheat commanded $1.45@1.50. 
Winter straights were offered in a nomi- 
nal way at $7.20 bbl, cotton 98's, basis 
car lots, Boston; bakers, $7.40@7.50, and 
grocers, $8.10. 

However, country mills were able to 
pick up scattering lots of new wheat 
and started grinding in a small way, 
mixing with old wheat half, and half. 
Such mills reported more business than 
they could supply, selling to grocers in 
eighths and sixteenths at $8.20, and in 
5-lb sacks at $9.20. 

City mills were practically out of rye 
grain, with no immediate prospect of 
getting any. Most mills depend on 
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Michigan for rye. Advices from there 
indicated that harvest was backward and 
wet, with very little grain threshed. 
Most everything available had been taken 
by seedsmen at a premium of 5c or more 
per bu. Some shippers went so far as 
to say they could promise nothing be- 
fore October. Under the conditions, 
millers here were afraid to make prices 
and dodged orders. The nominal price, 
however, was little changed and was 
held at $6.25, cotton 98's, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.50, 

There was some inquiry for entire 
wheat flour, with sales in a small way at 
$7.90@8 bbl, cotton 98's, less than car 
lots, Boston. Graham flour was scarce, 
lacking soft wheat to make it from. 
Nominally it offered at $6.80 bbl, cotton 
98's, less than car lots, Boston. Country 
mills offered light rye locally at $6.50, 
cotton 98’s, in a small way. They re- 
ported that no new crop rye had been 
offered. 

The feed market was generally active. 
However, middlings were in relatively 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 

Week ending Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 Aug. 9, 1924 
erwtiil uccuni 7,275,934 
Imports into bonded mills for 

grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


y Week ending Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 Aug. 9, 1924 
60,373 7,764,426 











better demand than bran. Some mills 
reported they would have nothing to of- 
fer before September in middlings, with 
bran sold ahead for a week. Most mills 
advanced prices on bran 50¢ ton, and 
some jumped middling prices $1.50 with 
about everything moving in mixed cars, 
although here and there a straight car 
moved, Range of prices at end of week: 
spring bran, $32@32.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; winter 
bran, $33@34 ton, sacked, mostly mill 
door; spring middlings, $35.50@36.50 
ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$35; winter middlings, $36@37, sacked, 
mill door. Rye feed was hard to find 
and held at $32, with demand exceeding 
supply, mostly mill door. Jobbers han- 
dling western millfeeds advanced prices 
slightly, offering standard bran at $33.50 
and standard middlings at $35.50, both 
less than car lots, Rochester rate points. 
Feed mills grinding in transit ad- 
vanced corn meal to $50 ton, sacked, 
and shaded ground oats to $44.20, both 
sacked, less car lots, local rate points. 
Inquiry was fair with some sales at 30 
days, and mills disinclined to sell be- 
yond that limit. Locally, jobbers in 
western feed offered corn meal at $52 
ton and ground oats at $47, with volume 
of sales barely up to July levels. 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
AUB. 10216 2... ccsccesececocs 4,900 26 
Previous week .......seses- 4,900 26 


Of last week’s total, 4,100 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 500 winter wheat, 
and 300 rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


ARGENTINE FLOUR EXPORT 
IS LARGEST SINCE 1920 


Buenos Ares, ARGENTINA, July 15.— 
Argentine flour exports for the first half 
of 1924 were larger than during the 
corresponding period of any year since 
1920-—higher, in fact, than the shipments 
for the whole of 1923. The figures give 
continued evidence of the steady demand 
for Argentine wheat products, pollards, 
bran, etc. Fleur exports amounted to 
86,700 metric tons, against 27,307 for the 
same period of 1923, and 58,959 in 1922; 
mill offals, 120,400 tons, against 75,786 
last year and 84,001 in 1922. 


. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 711.) 


WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 

No. 1 northern, September and Decem- 
ber wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Aug. 13 ..--$1.81 @1.52 $1.29 @1.35 
Aug. 14 1.30% @1.51% 1.28% @1.34% 
Aug. 15 1.34% @1.55% 1.32% @1.38% 
Aug. 16 1.36% @1.56% 1.345% @1.39%% 
Aug. 18 ... - 1.34% @1.52% 1.32% @1.37% 
MU 20 asses 1.33%@1.51% 1.31% @1.36% 
Aug. Sept. Dec. Aug. Sept. Dec 
5s oes Cee $1.31%° 16..... $1.34% $1.37% 
Biuscos BOG 1.31% 18 1.32% 1.35% 
15..... 1.82% 1.35% 19 1.31% 1.34% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 








No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
Aue. 33... $1.23% @1.26% $1.21% @1.22% 
Aug. 14 1.23% @1.26% 1.21% @1.22% 
Aug. 15 ° 1.27% @1.30% 1.25% @1.26% 
Aug. 16 1.29 @1.32 1.27 @1.28 
Aug. 18 ...... 1.25% @1.29% 1.23% @1.25% 
Aug. 19 .. 1.22 @1.26 1.20 @1. 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Aug. 16, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 





1924 1923 1921 

Minneapolis ....1,508 2,720 3,063 
DwlUth ..c.sce8 564 576 1,349 
Totals ........2,072 3,296 2,623 4,412 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 16, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis .. 98,754 127,647 100,866 77,881 
iS ae 35,460 62,952 50,035 46,535 


134,214 190,599 150,901 124,416 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Totals 





Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $47.50@48.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 44.25@44.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 42.50@43.90 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 40.75@41.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.15@ 3.20 
Corn meal, yellowt .........00.% 3.10@ 3.15 
Rye flour, white® ........seeees 5.30@ 5.3 

Rye flour, pure dark*® ..... .-. 8.70@ 3.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ...... 6.75@ 7.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.70@ 6.75 
i i 2 Sar re ror a 
Linseed oil meal* ..... a @ 46.50 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-Ilb jute sacks, 





Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 18 Aug. 19 
Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1923 1922 


No. 1 dark ..... 1,337 1,443 2,454 240 

No. 1 northern... 716 745 945 4 

No. 2 northern... 934 958 1,057 65 

Others .... . - 2,020 2,410 3,481 442 
Totals aos GT 5,556 7,937 S51 

Im 2083 «.. 1,085 996 ‘ 

Rh  RPreree 731 949 

In 1919 aie 998 841 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
12. 110 @111 48% @49% 84% @854% 64@80 
13. 110% @111% 48% @48% 85 @S85% 64@SO0 
14. 112 @113 48% @48% 84% @84% 64@79 
15. 115% @116% 52 @52% 87% @87% 66@S81 
16. 117% @118% ....@52% 89% @89% 67@82 
18. 118% @119 51% @51% 88% @S88% 68 @82 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: Aug. 18 

Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1923 
Wheat, bus..... 1,508,220 1,032,500 2,720,200 
Flour, bblis....... 10,020 13,472 22,007 
Millstuff, tons.... 577 1,394 
COR, VES. . scones 196,300 93,440 
2 i ee 163,350 883,950 





Barley, bus...... 247, 65,100 446,760 
ere 393,900 127,050 387,750 
Flaxseed, bus.... 21,000 26,000 217,460 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: Aug. 18 

Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1923 
Wheat, bus..... 1,033,200 846,000 1,092,750 
Flour, bbis....... 242,861 234,396 320,284 
Millstuff, tons.... 13,019 13,228 11,868 
Corn, BUS. ....... 36.960 109,020 42,400 
J eee 229.870 202,000 446,500 
Barley, bus...... 179,080 124,740 253,840 
Wee, BBs ccc ccccs 86,730 72.900 22,560 
Flaxseed, bus.... 8,940 1,160 8,600 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Aug. 16, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000's omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 5,007 7,937 851 1,085 
oo ar 729 958 370 1,337 
Totals ...cv.. 598 8,895 1,221 2,423 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (0900's omitted): 

Aug. 18 Aug. 19 Aug. 29 

Aug. 16 Aug. 9 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ... 39 85 92 s 
Oats ... 186 193 911 15,258 13,593 
Barley... 57 70 299 226 S37 
Rye ....4,852 4,798 4,951 33 50 
Flaxseed. 4 7 4 ove 1,131 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Aug. 16, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 

co——Receipts——, -—In store—— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis... 21 217 48 4 4 as 
Duluth... § 99 a 63 104 4 


Totals..... 26 316 48 67 108 4 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 
16, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis ... 8,509 7,086 1,894 1,133 
Duluth ....... 6,909 4,238 6,083 3,827 
TOO 20600 15,418 11,324 7,977 4,960 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -————Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 





Aug. 12...$2.56 2.30 2.49 2.33 2.26 
Aug. 13... 2.58% 2.31% 2.50% 2.34% 2.28 
Aug. 14... | 2.30% 2.49% 2.33% 2.27 
Aug. 15... 2.1 2.32 2.54% 2.34% 2.28 
Aug. 16... 2.63 2.34 2.60 2.36 2.29 
Aug. 18... 2.68 2.37 2.68% 2.38% 2.30% 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market showed little change 
last week, in so far as the demand was 
concerned. Buyers were caught by the 
rapidly advancing prices and did not 
want to come in while the upward swing 
was so sharp. They were drawing on 
their contracts and using them up pretty 
well. Stocks in users’ hands were ap- 
parently pretty low. Clear flour was in 
good demand, but the mills were not in 
position to offer much because of light 
production. 

Demand for durum flour had dropped 
off, and with it the volume of sales fell. 
The mill made occasional bookings dur- 
ing the week, but nothing of much con- 
sequence. 

Nominal prices, Aug. 16, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ...-$8.30@8.55 $6.15 @6.30 
Bakers patent ........ 7.55@8.30 6,.00@6.15 
First clear, jute....... 5.25@6.10 5.30@5.45 
Second clear, jute..... 4.25@4.50 3.45@3.70 


The demand for rye flour showed some 
improvement, owing to a better interest 
in eastern and other sections. The mill 
had a little car-lot business, and was 
hopeful that this would enlarge and de- 
velop into a good trade. Local buyers 
continued to satisfy their needs in a 
small way and on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Duluth-Superior flour output for the 
week ending Aug. 16: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Aug. 10-16 ..... ; anh -. 12,8156 35 
Previous week . Se 10,080 29 
Year ago ..... reat 18,735 59 
Two years ago .. 25,675 70 


Millfeed was finding a good demand 

when for deferred shipment, but spot 
stuff to move for prompt shipment was in 
slow call. Anything offered for future 
shipment was readily salable. Prices 
were a little firmer under the influence 
of the higher prices for coarse grains. 
’ Very light interest appeared in the 
spring wheat futures, where buyers made 
a show to advance bids, but failed to 
bring out a seller. In cash the negligible 
offerings met sale either through mill or 
elevator demand. The former were after 
top grades. Anything other than this 
was left for elevators to take care of. 
The lower range of bids were raised 5c, 
otherwise no change occurred in spreads. 
In durum a gradual lessening of move- 
ment was noted. This reduction in re- 
ceipts was plainly evident in the daily 
offerings, as buyers found it extremely 
difficult to cover requirements. Milling 
interest closely watched for desirable 
grades and picked up everything avail- 
able in that class. The elevator bought 
the leftovers at their price level. 

The cool weather and slow maturity of 
the corn crop caused apprehension among 
traders and resulted in a decidedly 
stronger undertone to the market. Urgent 
demand sent prices upwards in outside 
markets and the local market trailed 
them. Receipts were good until a drop 
occurred at the close of the week. Stocks 
increased 189,000 bus. Most of the ar- 
rivals went into store, with only an oc- 
casional car appearing in the open mar- 
ket for sale. The demand for oats 
proved of an excellent order, as indicated 
by the steady absorption of current re- 
ceipts and the liberal to-arrive offerings 
that came out in the market. The latter 
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represented both car and round lots. ‘Ihe 
run of barley to this market showed nwo 
appreciable enlargement. Spot business 
was curtailed owing to the smallness of 
receipts, with buyers closely watching 
for offerings to fill requirements. Rye 
weakened early only to recover and close 
up strong in line with the entire grain 
list. Stocks increased 257,000 bus. 


Early selling orders weakened the fla 
seed market. When this weight was r: 
moved on the drying up of orde: 
coupled with a show of support an 
helped by the stronger action of t 
grain list, better conditions develope! 
Buyers, however, did not press matte 
very strongly, rather contenting the» 
selves in picking up requirements «| 
moderate advanced quotations, than 
rush things and boost up prices unnec: 
sarily in view of the expected big cri) 
in the making. Small parcels to arri 
commenced to appear and these so 
readily, along with an occasional part 
full car on track. The result of po 
arrivals, or offerings in any quart 
boosted both the cash and to-arrive bic 


NOTES 


Rye flour prices have been reduc 
5@15c as compared with Aug. 9. 


Mills reduced the price of spring wh: 
patent flour 10c bbl Aug. 18, due to t 
weaker wheat market. 


No, 2 semolina was quoted Aug. 1( 
4% @A%c |b and on Aug. 18 was shack 
from that a little, owing to the weak: 
wheat market. 


For a week the country has been 
liberal seller of oats, rye and barley | 
arrive, and some of the stuff will so 
be appearing in the receipts. 


William H. Sutherland, secretary 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has r: 
turned from a two weeks’ vacation tr 
spent near Alexandria, Minn. 


L. W. Black, secretary of the | 
Grange Mills at Red Wing, Minn., « 
tended the Elks’ state convention at D: 
luth and was a visitor on ’change Au 
14-16. 

Domestic stocks of flaxseed are near 
exhausted, only 7,800 bus remaining 
local houses at the close of business Au. 
16. A 56,000-bu lot of Canadian st 
remains here. 


A pretty fair volume of wheat w 
shipped out last week, and half the tot 
was winter, part of the lot that wa 
worked to move from Omaha throug 
Duluth. 


C. H. Thornton, of the Winnipeg Grai 
Exchange, was in Duluth Aug. 15, r 
newing acquaintances. He expects Car 
ada to have 300,000,000 bus of whea 
this fall. 


Screenings are being steadily loade: 
out for shipment by rail, and stocks o: 
hand are being reduced. Supplies see 
to be wanted by feeders. Not muc! 
change in price has taken place. 


Demand for grain tonnage has not ye 
shown any sign of developing. The whe 
rate, Duluth to Buffalo, continues at 14% 
for large lots and 1%c for smaller lot- 
For early September loading boats ar 
asking 1%c and owners are not incline: 
to contract beyond that, preferring t 
await developments. 


A tight situation has developed in spo 
flaxseed and on Aug. 18 bids for cas! 
seed were advanced 6@30c over Septem 
ber. A part car sold at 5c better tha) 
that. Receipts are very light and stock 
are down to 9,000 bus. A lot of 56,00 
bus of Canadian flaxseed is here, but i- 
held for higher prices. To arrive i- 
quoted at 3c over September. A part 
car of new flaxseed reached here Aug. 15 
from the Red River valley. 

F. G. Carson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ende: 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c-——Receipts——, ——Shipments— 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
oe 5 


Spring 04 241 #111 «#=4168 201 - 

Durum .... 93 318 169 258 219 1 

Winter .... 367 17 14 305 - 
Totals .. 564 576 294 731 

ae be 51 25 

ee 114 5 9 89 

. ee 259 220 2,668 rT 

Barley .... 52 86 150 60 

Flaxseed .. 5 99 oe 9 
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August 20, 1924 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 








7--—Sept.———7-. -— Durum — 
Aug. Old New Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$.-cevds 126% 126% 125% 125% 123% 
14/260 124 124 123% 123% 121% 
ee 125% 125% 124% 124% 122% 
te 124% 124% 124% 124% 122% 
14. ss406s 124% 124% 123% 123% 122 
1S. cssees 128% 128% 127% 127% 126 
IG. cccsee 130 130 129% 129% 128% 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 


wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 

Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

».. 180% @148% 130% @139% 130% @137% 

.. 128% @146% 128% @137% 128% @135% 

lz... 129% @147% 129% @138% 129% @136% 

1 134 @147 129 @138 129 @136 
133% @146% 128% @137% 128% @135% 
137% @1505% 132% @141% 132% @139% 
139% @152% 134% @143% 134% @141% 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 

co Amber durum—, -—Durum— 

Aug No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 

.. 1825 @133% 131% @132% 130% 128% 
li... 1830 @131 129 @130 128 126 

1/... 181% @182% 1380%@131% 129% 127% 

lt... 130% @131% 129% @130% 128% 126% 

Li... 180% @131% 129% @130% 128% 126% 

1... 184% @185% 183% @134% 132% 132% 
1s... 186 @137 135 @136 134 132 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 16, and 

r ceipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
(000's omitted): Receipts by 

7- Wheat stocks—, -~———grade——. 

1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2 dk n} 
2nor §f 60 ss 85 32 «127 45 
dk nor ? 
nor j 16 a 14 9 18 18 
il other 
spring .. 167 245 225 5 22 13 
2amd 
2dur jf 82 104 82 28 80 49 
am d i 
dur j 3 21 23 6 38 6 
ll other 
durum 145 587 250 34 101 41 
inter .... 366 1 7 327 10 8 
ixe@ ....+ ae 6 $* 19 129 72 
Totals .. 729 958 686 460 525 261 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
7-—Close—— 


Opening Aug. 18 
Aug. 11 High Low Aug. 16 1923 
pt. .$2.34% $2.36 $2.32% $2.36 $2.28 
Oct. .. 2.26% 2.29 2.35 2.29 2.26% 
LeU <0. ake s 2.29 2.25% 2.29 2.26% 
DOC. oe vere 2.24% 2.19 2.24 2.23% 
lay . 2.30% 2.30 2.30% 


Stoc us “ot flaxseed on Aug. 16, in Duluth- 
uperior elevators, 7,889 bus domestic, 56,000 
onded; year ago, 104,228 bus domestic. 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
ith-Superior for the crop year, Aug. 1 to 
ily 31, this year and last, in bushels: 











RECEIPTS— 1923-24 1922-23 
{ | ee 12,959,235 5,289, 238 
Sara 21,895,590 48,448,143 
WOME 6.064.043 773,780 371,850 
PE -vebercvy ates 2,093,617 2,177,329 
| 37,722,222 66,286,560 
ce eer rrr 8,547,875 2,230,729 
GE cicese es 4,914,276 1,190,690 
DE <6e4ses0005 162,808 143,748 
RUG sabes tod ccr hve ase 17,924,335 43,143,675 
ree 123,482 147,135 
> .SeFSReoeerecr 3,654,216 3,843,697 
Ss 271,175 303,478 
Ul ee 6,700,149 4,074,041 
eee 300,189 366,670 
0. ee See $0,320,727 121,730,423 


SHIPMENTS— 


Vheat—Spring ....... ea ts 






,934 














Se 
. 0 RSS eae 
BE. 8 68 60 ba oes $98,543 
otal wheat ...... ... 34,909,352 
fb riveree Se eee ee 8,342,004 ’ ’ 
OOM BAAS 64 00-0 60044 0-0 4,682,339 2,037,372 
0, ere ere 204,996 101,560 
RPE Beda band o6n9s0ee es 20,693,022 39,211,510 
a Perera 123,482 147,135 
BORE wai ekevevcs ... 8,685,766 3,864,216 
ee 292,177 286,834 
FE 5.06.6 0-0 604.0098 6,482,184 3,825,668 
eee —7 = reer 
PE hak sneered caen 79,317,563 101, 095,748 





AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERT TAKES NEW POST 


Me.gourNneE, Victoria, July 15.—Much 
regret has been occasioned throughout 
Victoria by the announcement that the 
superintendent of agriculture, Dr. A. E. 
Y. Richardson, M.A., has tendered his 
resignation, with a view to taking up the 
position of professor of agriculture and 
director of the Peter Waite Research 
Institute, South Australia. 

A native of South Australia, where he 
served for some time as assistant direc- 
tor of agriculture, Dr. Richardson came 
to Victoria in 1911, and almost imme- 
diately gained the full confidence of the 
wheat growers in this state. It is not an 
exaggeration, probably, to say that he 
has done more than any other single agri- 
cultural expert to inspire among the till- 
ers of the soil a proper understanding of 
the purpose and possibilities of science 
in relation to the progress and develop- 
ment of agriculture. 

For a great many years Dr. Richard- 





son has evinced a very keen and prac- 
tical interest in wheat breeding, and as a 
direct outcome of his efforts some most 
useful and important varieties have been 
added to those already in cultivation. At 
all times he has realized the necessity for 
giving due consideration to flour strength 
and quality in the grain, as well as pro- 
lificacy in the plants. 

A few years ago he visited the United 
States, and there gained much valuable 
informatian in respect not only to prac- 
tical agriculture but also agricultural ed- 
ucation. Some of the lessons learned 
have already been applied with marked 
advantage to the state. A book written 
by Dr. Richardson after his tour of 
America reveals that he was tremendous- 
ly impressed by what he saw. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





TWO GREAT IRRIGATION 
PROJECTS URGED IN UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran.—During recent weeks 
two vast irrigation projects affecting the 
Ogden district have come to the fore- 
front—one for the building of a reser- 
voir at Echo for storage of the Weber 
River floor waters, and the other for 
diversion of 59,000 acre feet of water 
from Bear River and Yellow Creek in 
Wyoming, with storage in a reservoir on 
the Utah-Wyoming line and _ utilization 
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INCREASE IN SIZE 
OF FARMER’S DOLLAR 


“Farm buying power,” states the 
Agricultural Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, “is higher today than 
it has been for several years. Indi- 
‘ations are that it will go higher. 
The farm dollar for 1923-24 was 
95 per cent of 1913, a year that 
was in itself above normal. Since 
1921. farm buying power has ad- 
vanced 14 points. Prices of prod- 


ucts the farmer buys have 
dropped, since 1922-23, from 170 
to 152. 

“Farm prices are going up. 


Commodity prices are going down. 
The result makes the farmer a de- 
sirable customer. He takes in 
more money and can buy more 
merchandise with the money he 
takes in. He is unaffected by in- 
dustrial unrest. He has no unem- 
ployment problem. Business on 
the farm is going at full speed. 
There is an assured market for his 
products. 

“The United States Department 
of Agriculture says agriculture 
has reached the best general bal- 
ance since 1920. Authorities agree 
that farm sales will continue and 
probably improve. It is quite 
probable that farm buying power 
for 1924-25 will pass the much 
talked of year of 1913.” 











in irrigating 10,000 acres of land on the 
higher areas near Ogden. ‘The first 
project is being urged by Ogden busi- 
ness men, farmers and irrigstionists as 
a government project to provide neces- 
sary water for lands now under irriga- 
tion ditches. The other is proposed in 
official filings made by Engineer H. A. 
Strauss and J. Leo Shepard at the of- 
fices of the Utah state engineer and the 
Wyoming state engineer. This reservoir 
would cover 1,260 acres and have a con- 
crete dam 130 feet in we 
W. E. Zuprann 


HIGHER BREAD PRICES AND 
BAKERS’ WAGES IN VIENNA 


E. M. Zwickel, assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Vienna, reports to the United 
States Department of Commerce that 
the association of bakers in Vienna de- 
manded a 10 per cent increase of wages 
during the first half of May. These de- 
mands were disregarded by the employ- 
ers, with the result that a mass meeting 
of the bakers was called for June 24. 
The large bread factories were at first 
inclined to concede to the request for 
increases on condition that night work be 
resumed, a condition that the workmen 
absolutely refused to accept. 

Moreover, manufacturers declared 
that the demand for a 10 per cent in- 
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The early part of last week found 
millfeeds dragging, especially bran, 
which was bought for immediate and 
quick shipment as low as $24, Chicago 
basis, by both jobbers and mixers. In 
the last half of the week, when corn and 
oats began to make sensational advances, 
especially in futures, jobbers and feed 
manufacturers alike felt that if corn 
and oats were worth the price they were 
going at, millfeeds were cheap. There- 
fore they came into the market and 
picked up feed, both prompt and future, 
wherever it was available. However, 
mills were rather reluctant in selling fu- 
ture feeds, as their sales of flour were 
not heavy. Feed manufacturers were 
large buyers for both spot and scattered 
forward shipment. The buying suggest- 
ed an absence of large stocks on hand 
or contracted for later shipment. 

Aside from the influence of the fur- 
ther sensational rise in corn and oats, 
brought about by concern over cool 
weather and scattered frost, the out- 
standing factor in feed was the disap- 
pointing rate of operation in flour mills. 
Natural expectation of large production 
incident to the heavy wheat movement 

yas not materialized. 

Wisconsin trade was still backward in 
making purchases for both present and 
future needs, due to June pastures in 
August. The latter part of the week 
found the Philadelphia market booking 
a little bran, and there were scattering 
sales in the central states. Mixers were 
in the market again to buy feed out of 
the Southwest, and the Pacific Coast was 
again an active buyer. Southwestern 
prices of bran and middlings were at a 
premium of $1@2 over those of the 
Northwest, Chicago basis. 

In the latter part of the week sales 
of bran in Kansas City were on the 
basis of $23.50@24.50, and brown shorts 
$27@28, with gray selling at $29.50@30. 
In the Northwest the basis was $23.50@ 
24.50 for bran, $25.50 for middlings, and 
$30@31 for flour middlings, Minneapolis 
basis. 

Gluten feed did not advance as rapidly 
as other feeds, and only recorded a rise 
of $1 ton on the week, making the price 
$36, bulk, or $38.40 in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Chicago, with a fair demand from the 





retail trade, especially for deferred ship 
ment. Gluten feed was cheap compared 
with corn prices. Oil meal prices were 
about unchanged to 50¢ ton higher, with 
light demand. 

Prices in the principal markets on 
Aug. 16, and on the same date of 1923, 
in 100-lb sacks, were: 


1923 192 
Minneapolis bran $24.00 §23.00@ 
Pure wheat bran 1.50 y24 
Minneapolis middlings 26.00 
Minneapolis rye feed 24.50 24 00@24 
Minneapolis flour midds 29.00 ». 50 @ a 
Minneapolis red dog 14.00 35 00@ Be 
1 


Mixed feed ‘ 25.00 
Minneapolis old process 

oil meal . 16.00 43.00@4 
Minneapolis bran* 1200 31.004 
Minneapolis middlings* $4.00 ; 
Minneapolis red dog* 39.50 4 pas 
Duluth bran 25.00 24.004 
Duluth middlings 27.50 ‘ 
Duluth flour midds 30 50 oow 
Country mixed feed 25.0 00@ 
Duluth red dog ' 
St. Louis bran . 25.50 i ’ 


St. Louis brown shorts 27.00 . oe 
St. Louis gray middlings. 36.60 31.00@ 


St. Louis white midds 
St. Louis mixed feed 
St. Louis oat feed 
St. Louis alfalfa meal 
St. Louis fine white hom 
iny feed rrr ca 
Kansas City pure bran 
Kansas City bran 
Kansas City brown shorts 
Kansas City gray shorts 
Kansas City red dog .. 
Philadelphia winter bran 
Philadelphia pure bran 
Philadelphia spring bran 
Philadelphia spring mid 
OO Fae? 23.00 ow 
Philadelphia red dog. 11.00 42004 
Philadelphia flour midds. 39.50 17. 00@ 
Philadelphia rye feed 12.00 31.00@ 
Winter bran a 26.00 26.204 
Milwaukee bran , 26.50 , 50 @ 26 
> 
' 
i 
’ 








Milwaukee middlings 27.50 28 006 
Milwaukee flour midds 32 
Milwaukee red dog 34.50 35.006 
Milwaukee rye feed 27.00 26.906 
Milwaukee old process 

ff. ae 49.00 j 
Cottonseed meal . 16.50 42.50@ 
Badger hominy feed 23.50 wae 
Amerikorn dairy ration 41.50 eae 
Badger stock feed .. 27.00 20 
Reground oat feed 10.00 11506 

SPECIAL FEEDS 

1923 19 
Brewers’ dried grainst $36.00 $231. 00@ 
Hominy feed* ..... 39.00 46.00@4 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibs**t 40.75 ’ 0 
Rate to Boston from Lake 


an<d-ra \ 


Minneapolis be 
Duluth ... 7.00 

St. Louis . 

Kansas City &.90 : 
Milwaukee .. 5.70 ‘ 
*Boston. tChicago **30 days 


Jor No 








crease was unjustified, in view of the 
fact that the cost of living had increased 
only 2 per cent in May and June, or 4 
per cent in total. In addition, the work- 
ers in this industry are better paid than 
in any other branch of the foodstuffs in- 
dustry, and the employers stated that it 
would be unjustifiable to increase the 
price of bread to satisfy the excessive 
demands of bakers. It was said that a 
4 per cent increase could be granted 
without causing a rise in the price of 
bread, due to the slight decline in the 
grain market. -The bakers were unwill- 
ing to accept these terms, and threat- 
ened to strike. However, the difference 
was settled, a 6 per cent increase being 
granted, retroactive to June 22. The 
price of white bread has been increased 
slightly; that of dark bread remains the 
same. 


NEED OF RAIN REPORTED 
FROM AUSTRALIAN FIELDS 


Metsourne, Victoria, July 15.—Re- 
cent reports issued by the central weath- 
er bureau reveal that, although the rain- 
fall in representative Victorian districts 
during the last six months has generally 
been above the average, the registrations 
last month were below normal. 

The conditions lately have been very 
mild, and not at all like those usually ex- 
perienced in the middle of winter. In 
the northern portion of the South Aus- 
tralian wheat belt more rain is needed. 
Pessimists are reminded by the recent 
weather of the conditions which pre- 
vailed at the corresponding date in 1914, 
when the great drouth occurred, but op- 
timists point out that the harvest time 
is still a long way off, and it is quite 
possible that, in the interim, heavy rains 
may be recorded. 

A serious decline in production is 


shown by interim returns which have 
been issued in New Zealand. The total! 
area devoted to wheat last season was 
175,895 acres, of which I71418 were 
threshed for an aggregate yield of near 
ly 4,000,000 bus. In the previous year 
the area under wheat was 275,775 acres 
Cuaries J. Marruews 


FAMOUS DELAWARE MILL 
PROPERTY TRANSFERRED 


The famous Morris Mill property, near 
ae agi Del., has been sold by the 
owners, ( Truitt & Co., to Riley B 
Rogers, of eaters. for 34.250. Dur 
ing the Civil War the mill was estab 
lished and up to the present time hac 
proved to be one of the best water mills 
in lower Delaware. It is on one of the 
three large ponds which form the source 
of the Indian River, and until about 
three or four years ago all of the flour. 
hominy and meal manufactured by this 
mill was ground by waterpower. — 


Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Mevement 


Receipts and shipments of grair 
William and Port Arthur from Sep 
July 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels 


RECEIPTS 








1923-24 
Wheat 295,288,757 ‘ 
Oats 26.54 
Barley 15.2 
Flaxseed 4.617.542 2.622 
Rye .. 6.616.71 1 2%9 %9 
Corn . 49,514 
SHIMMENTS 
By loke 1923-24 1% ; 
Wheat . 274,915,804 224,476.99 
Oats ... ‘ 44,746,206 1%, 056 
Barley . 12,816,390 11. 439.878 
Flaxseed 4,063,252 1.907 178 
Rye ... 5,707,443 ps1 , 
By rail 
Wheat . 7,807,240 1%, 296.1% 
Oats 4,040,902 ‘4 092,049 
Barley 2,066 .76 1* 
Flaxseed ... ‘ 3 4,257 676.164 
eae 65.06 
Corn 49,514 4.9 
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NO SCARCITY OF WHEAT 


The continued advance in wheat prices 
has caused considerable perturbation in 
the newspapers, which have adopted the 
attitude that the present advance is ficti- 
tious and a manipulated one. The press 
has been aided and abetted in this idea 
by English millers, who no doubt, wish- 
ing to tell the British public what white 
souled innocents they are and how much 
they are the sport of circumstances, have 
in a number of instances, in press inter- 
views, stated that they hold this view, 
one anonymous contributor going so far 
as to say he had been approached to join 
the group taking part in this holdup of 
prices, 

The outcome of this agitation in re- 
gard to present prices of wheat has been 
that an explanation has been asked in 
Parliament for the abnormal advance, 
which is touching the pocket of the pub- 
lic in the higher prices asked for bread. 
The master bakers have decided that 
bread was to advance on Aug. 4 to 914d 
per 4-lb loaf, and there is a possibility 
that the advance may reach 10d. 

The president of the Board of Trade, 
Sydney Webb, in his reply to questions 
on this subject, referred to the agricul- 
tural market report of the Board of 
Trade, dated July 25, which had been 
prepared by the ministry of agriculture. 
This report states that the preliminary 
official estimates, issued. this month, of 
the wheat production of North America 
this season, indicate a very substantial 
reduction, compared with last season, 
particularly in the case of Canada. The 
next official estimates, however, are ex- 
pected to show a considerable increase, 
owing to improved conditions since 
July 1. 

Although too early to attempt to fore- 
cast the yield in the southern hemisphere, 
prospects so far are favorable. Argen- 
tine acreage has been largely increased, 
and present conditions are promising. 
Australia is generally satisfactory, al- 
though more rain is needed in some 
parts. In India there is a substantial 
surplus from last year’s crop, and lib- 
eral exports are anticipated. 

The outlook is less encouraging in 
Europe, where, owing to drouth in May, 
Roumania will have little for export dur- 
ing the coming season. Russian reports 
are contradictory, but on the whole it 
would be unsafe to regard Russia as a 
definite source of supply. Importing 
countries must be classed as doubtful as 
to whether the production will come up 
to the average; consequently, their re- 
quirements during the next 12 months 
may be as large as for the year now clos- 
ing. 

Summarizing the situation, the report 
considers that there is no evidence that 
world supplies of wheat during 1924-2: 
will be under requirements, and although 
prices may for a time continue on a 
higher level than in the corresponding 
period of last year, and to that extent 
improve the position of our own pro- 
ducers, there is no justification at pres- 
ent for suggesting a coming shortage, 
still less a scarcity, of wheat. 

In order to give the British public a 
clearer knowledge of the food situation 
of the world, it would surely have been 
wise to deal with other cereals, such as 
corn, rice and rye. The shortage esti- 
mated for corn, being so large, must re- 
act on wheat, and the same applies to 
the other two, although in a smaller pro- 
portion, and it. is to the shortage of 
these commodities that some part of the 
advance in wheat is due, an advance 
which would: have taken place even if the 
wheat crops of the world had been equal 
to those of last year, although not to the 
same extent. 


market is concerned. 


ENGLAND 

Lonpvon, July 30.—Further advances 
are to be recorded in flour prices during 
the past week, but no fresh business is 
reported with the mills, so far as this 
Holders of flour 
have been more inclined to take profits, 
and comparatively very low prices have 
been put out, but without attracting any 
real volume of business. Cable offers 
from Canada are firm at 45s 9d@46s for 
export patents, with resellers of July 
seaboard parcels at 43s 6d. Top Cana- 
dian patents are offered at 47s 9d@48s 
9d, but there are resellers at 2@3s less 
money. It is understandable that, with 
the prevailing feeling that prices must 
come down, resellers must rule the mar- 
ket for the present, for the lower wheat 
prices of today tend to give buyers the 
upper hand in spite of the abnormally 
small arrivals of the past week, which 
must be a new low record, 

No Kansas mill offers are reported. 
Minneapolis low grades are offered 
around 29s. Plate low grades are not 
offered by shippers, but there are resell- 
ers at about 25s, c.i.f. 

Australian flour has been very firm, 
and up to 42s 6d, ex-store, has been 
paid for parcels ready for delivery, but 
even this is below the mills’ shipping 
prices, which are in the neighborhood of 
43s, c.i.f. 

London milled straight run flour has 
been advanced 3s to officially 48s 6d, de- 
livered, and the selling price to a max- 
imum of 47s 6d, delivered, which is equal 
to about 43s 6d, c.i.f., which is the price 
charged to the small bakers, the larger 
ones being able to buy cheaper. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have been very small. The quantities, 
given in sacks of 280 lbs each, were: 
from the United States, Atlantic 1,249, 
Pacific 1,500; Canada, 5,500; Australia, 
75; Continent, 2. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Wheat shows a. big advance from last 
week. No. 1 northern Manitoba, ar- 
rived, has been sold at 62s, and on pass- 
age at 60s 744d; for July-August it has 
been sold ftom 61s 3d down to 60s 6d, 
and for October-November sales have 
been made from 59s down to 57s 6d. No. 
2 northern Manitoba now loading at 
Vancouver sold at 62s. A cargo of No. 
2 hard winter’ sold yesterday at 56s 3d 
for loading at the end of August. Aus- 
tralian, afloat, is held for 59s, and for 
August shipment at 60s. Choice white 
Karachi, afloat, is offered at 57s, with 
sellers of July-August at 58s 6d. Ro- 
safe, 6314-lb, for July-August, offers at 
58s, and Baruso, 63%4-lb, for July at 
56s and August at 56s 6d. 


FEEDERS 


The market for mill offals is only 
fairly steady. Middlings are inclined to 
ease, and there are sellers today at £9 
5s, while bran is rather better at £6 7s 
6d, both per ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards 
are steady and unchanged, with afloat 
parcels offering at £6 12s 6d, July- 
August at £7, July-September at £7 Is 
3d, and October-December at £7. Fancy 
Plate middlings, afloat, are offered at 
£8 17s 6d, and shipping-shipped at £8 
lds. 

The linseed market has advanced, and 
prices are firmly held. Calcutta on the 
spot is nominally £22 10s. There are 
sellers for afloat and June-July at £22 
10s, while for July-August £22 10s has 
been paid, with further sellers. August- 
September has sellers at £22 12s 6d, and 
Bold Bombay, for both July-August and 
August-September, is £23, nominal. 
Plate on passage is nominal at £20 12s 


6d, with July-August and August-Sep- 
tember sellers at £22 12s 6d and August- 
September at £20 15s. Hull prices are 
generally 2s 6d ton below London. 

The cottonseed market is firm for some 
descriptions and dearer for others. Bom- 
bay to London for July-August is £11 
2s 6d nominal; to Hull, the price is £11. 
Egyptian (black) is dearer on the spot 
at £13 17s 6d, and new crop also shows 
an advance to £13 15s for September 
shipment. 

OATMEAL 

Again there is little to report as re- 
gards oatmeal, as trade is very slow. 
London millers, although asking more 
money, are reported as still willing to 
accept £16 15s ton, ex-mill, for meal, 
but are asking 10s ton more for rolled 
oats. American and Canadian prices 
are far above these figures, c.i.f., and no 
trade is possible. Small parcels on the 
spot are understood to have changed 
hands at about £17, ex-store. 


YEOMAN WHEAT 


It is announced in-the Times that a 
new type of Yeoman wheat will be avail- 
able for sowing in the coming autumn, 
known as Yeoman No. 2. It is claimed 
that this is a better wheat than the old 
Yeoman, but although it promises good 
results it may not prove equally satis- 
factory to farmers in all circumstances. 
The price of this seed wheat is £6 6s 
per 500 lbs, and it can be obtained from 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, 40 Trinity Square, London, 
E. C. 3. 


FRENCH PORTS OPEN TO GERMAN VESSELS 


It is announced in the German press 
that, beginning in September, German 
liners en route for New York and South 
American ports will be allowed to call 
at Cherbourg, and vessels bound east at 
Marseilles. Since the war, German ships 
have been prohibited from using French 
ports, and this concession on the part of 
the French government is one of the 
many hopeful indications of returning 
equilibrium in European relationships. 


BRITAIN’S MILLSTONE 


The heaviest millstone around the neck 
of the British citizen is most emphatical- 
ly the unemployed. In every depart- 
ment of industry, trade continues slack 
and the number of unemployed is ever 
on the increase, so much so that the gov- 
ernment is taking steps to provide work 
for these unfortunate folk during the 
coming winter. This will cost the coun- 
try many millions sterling, one scheme 
alone involving an additional £10,000,- 
000. The schemes include road building, 
electrical development, a tunnel under 
the Thames, a barrage for the River 
Severn, and the development of the 
sugar beet industry. This will mean the 
employment of a large number of men, 
but no provision seems to be made for 
women and boys, of whom there are at 
present something like 250,000 on the 
unemployment roll. As the government 
dole provides for their pressing needs, 
many of them prefer an idle life, but 
this is by no means true of all. 


Flour Market in Liverpool 


Liverroot, July 30.—Flour importers 
are obtaining considerably higher prices 
on any unsold stuff which they have 
coming along, but those obtainable for 
Manitoba export patents are still below 
firsthand offers, which today are held at 
45s 9d, c.i.f. Some business in top win- 
ter patents has been done at 43s 9d, c.i.f., 
for first and second half of August 

Australian flours are held for 41s, 
c.i.f., but parcels on spot are being of- 


fered at 41@44s, landed terms, less dis- 
count, according to quality. 

In low grades, Argentine Plate flour 
is very scarce, and any unsold parce!s 
are quickly absorbed. On July 29, £1), 
c.i.f., was paid for 50 tons due to a 
rive shortly, and £10 10s was bid for 
August seaboard, shippers asking £1! 
5s. For American second clears 30s wa 
asked, but buyers here are well supplie:! 
for about three months ahead and are 
not paying these prices. 

Further unfavorable reports of the 
Canadian crop caused a revival of whe:t 
buying the latter part of last week, bu! 
this week business has been checked by 1 
further sharp advance of prices. Ame) 
ican winter wheat is being bought fur 
export, but so far little business has de 
veloped. There is a steady trade ji 
Indian wheat, and shipments are libera 
Total shipments in the past week wer 
moderate, and floating supplies great), 
reduced. On July 29, quotations on th 
market showed advances of Is 9d@6s (| 
per qr on the week, Canadian grads 
leading. 

Present prices are attracting whea! 
from Chile, and it is reported from 
Roumania that steady shipments of! 
Hungarian wheat are likely to be madc 
via the Danube to British ports the 
coming autumn. The high prices wil 
also induce economy on the part of con 
sumers, and if this is general it shoul: 
have an important influence on over-se: 


buying. 
Linseed cakes have been in good de- 
mand at steadily advancing prices. 


American were sold by resellers at £1! 
16s 3d and £11 17s 6d, September sea 
board, while £12, c.i.f., was bid for 200 
tons to Glasgow, September or October 
shipment, but freight to Glasgow has ad 
vanced 10s over Liverpool, which stopped 
business. A parcel was sold at £12 2s 
Gd, c.i.f., to Liverpool, August-Septem- 
ber shipment. Argentine round cake is 
in good demand, £12 5s ton being pai 
for a parcel afloat, and for July-August 
shipment. 

Cottonseed cakes are very firm, £1? 
17s 6d, c.i.f., being paid for September 
October, and £12 10s for October-No 
vember shipment to Liverpool. 


SCOTLAND 


Gtascow, July 28.—The market is ver 
excitable, and it is hardly possible to 
give definite prices. 

Home millers are asking equal to 
43@Ai7s, c.i.f., for their different grades. 
but there is very little doing, as the 
have still large deliveries to make fro 
sales made at nearly 10s below thes 
figures. Until the market settles a lil 
tle there can be no steady business. 

Imported Manitobas are quoted toda 
at 45s@46s 6d, c.i.f., and some even 4 
50s, but nobody would pay these price 
Kansas patents are about 45@4é6s, c.i.t. 
and clears 43s; American top winter: 
44@45s, c.i.f. Australian flour is 42s. 
c.i.f., August shipment, but there is n: 
buying at this price. There is a good 
deal of Australian knocking about at 
less money. Even home millers, who are 
in the best position to secure business. 
are not getting much encouragement, the 
present conditions leading buyers to 
adopt a hand-to-mouth policy. 

Rumors as to conditions in Canada are 
not being substantiated, and seem to 
have originated very largely in Chicago. 
There has been a 50 per cent rise from 
the bottom, and the main reason for 
any strength seems to be the delay in the 
harvest. Buyers are determined to hold 
off, all the more so as it is the general 
impression that very little has been made 
on the rise by importers, and they have 
therefore not much to lose. Moreover, 
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they have ahead of them the possibility 
of a drop, compared with the one which 
came after the Leiter year. There is an 
easy difference of 7@8s sack between 
present prices and those which might 
prevail, even on a fair crop in the States 
and Canada. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, July 28.—Strong markets are 
still the order of the day. Rightly or 
wrongly, bakers and retailers in gen- 
eral are not inclined to buy flour ahead 
at the high prices mills are asking. They 
will take their chance of picking some- 
thing up at more reasonable figures, and 
at the worst will fall back on the home 
mills. 

Cables for highest grade Manitoba 
short patents are in the neighborhood of 
48s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, 
which is really a stiffer price than a 
week ago. There are others offering at 
47s, net, c.i.f., either port, but even this 
is no temptation to bakers and users, 
especially as spot lots and flour just ar- 
riving can be obtained for 45@A4és, full 
landed terms. Some little lots have 
changed hands at these prices, and in 
instances have been turned over at slight 
appreciations. Export patent grades are 
offered at 45s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, down to about 44s, according to 
mill and quality, and against this price 
‘or shipment importers are willing to 
ell at 44s, landed. 

English mills are quoting a medium 
quality flour at about 46s, landed, either 
port, and a fair amount of business has 
een done all along the line. 

Minneapolis flours are out of reach 
for shipment, but a fair amount of busi- 
ness was done in one mark in both the 
north and south of Ireland during the 
past week or 10 days on the basis of 45s, 
full delivered terms. It is questionable, 
however, whether this was the mill price, 
but was probably flour that had been 
bought some time ago. One mill cables 
about 50s, net, c.i.f., Belfast; another 
would probably be about 49s. American 
soft winters are too dear for business, 
as it is impossible to buy anything of 
the most ordinary grade under about 
ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

Australian flours are coming on the 
market again, as there are offers for 
October arrival at about 42s 9d, c.i.f., 
either port, and it is reported that one 
or two lots have been secured by im- 
porters. 

Feedingstuffs have been very strong. 
In Belfast and the north, millers are 
making £9 15s@£10 ton for best white 
bran, and in Dublin and the south £10 
is the lowest, delivered terms, for 
prompt or near delivery. Medium red 
bran is £9 ton. English millers are of- 
fering white bran at £9 10s ton, but 
are not inclined to book ahead. 

Oatmeal is very irregular, but the ten- 
dency is upward all along the line. Ca- 
bles have been so high for rolled oats 
that on the latest quotations no im- 
porter could sell and secure a_ profit 
under about 47s, landed, Belfast or 
Dublin, and while there have been other 
offers cheaper, yet even the lowest of 
them have been above anything that could 
be made here. Local millers are selling 
at about 45s, and importers are offer- 
ing rolled oats at 41s 6d@42s per 280 
lbs, ¢c.i.f., either port. Medium oatmeal 
has also been very stiff. Some mills have 
cabled a price which would require im- 
porters to get 44s, cif., Belfast or 
Dublin, to come out with a profit. There 
are one or two merchants, apart from 
importers, in position to sell at a profit 
at about 40@4ls, Belfast. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, July 28.—To give a true 
picture of the home market in respect 
to flour and wheat is practically impos- 
sible, as the erratic movement of the 
American market has upset everything 
here. Instead of witnessing a stop to 
the rise in quotations, a further sharp 
advance took place on July 26, and in 
face of this dealers and importers con- 
sider it suicidal to entertain fresh busi- 
ness for forward delivery; in fact, they 
prefer to wait until they can form a 
better judgment about the exact condi- 
tions on which the present advance of 
prices is supposed to be. based. 

This applies to the importation of 
American and Canadian flour, there- 
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fore, to over-sea trade only, for although 
the home mills are taking advantage of 
the better prices now obtainable and the 
elimination of foreign competition for 
the time being, they take care to keep 
well below the foreign parity, and, hav- 
ing it all their own way, make not only 
a considerable profit on their output of 
flour from wheat bought before the re- 
cent rise, but also through the increased 
demand for offals and the corresponding 
higher prices now obtainable. 

Those master bakers who are bound 
to purchase, not having the option of 
any future deliveries, are buying prac- 
tically from day to day from home mills, 
not running the risk of a declining mar- 
ket, while those who are now reaping the 
benefit of forward contracts still run- 
ning do not take any particular interest 
in current quotations. 

This accounts for the fact that, in 
spite of flour being quoted today at three 
florins per 100 kilos higher than a month 
ago, the price of the loaf of bread has 
remained unchanged in the larger towns 
where there is sufficient competition to 
allow those of the master bakers who 
are still taking delivery of old purchases 
to keep on selling at the old price, seek- 
ing by such policy to crush the smaller 
bakers, most of whom are too weak 
financially to buy on a larger scale for 
forward delivery when prices are low. 

The home mills which were quoting 
around 18 florins per 280 lbs a week 
ago have raised their price another guil- 
der, some even slightly more, viz., to 19.25 
florins, and, with foreign competition out 
of the field, small arrivals and light 
stocks, they feel no necessity to push 
sales very hard as it is the master baker 
now who is soliciting offers of flour at 
the lowest possible price. 

As the writer had occasion to report 
previously, the recent rise has enabled 
many importers here to dispose of the 
flour on hand hought for German ac- 
count, but which had been declined dur- 
ing a slow and flat market, at a price 
fully covering their additional costs of 
storage and rent, and the erstwhile buy- 
ers will now, in all probability, feel sorry 
for their questionable policy of refus- 
ing acceptance on any trivial grounds in 
order to avoid the loss, such as there was 
on arrival, instead of accepting the risk, 
which in the end would have turned out 
a fair profit. 

To quote prices asked for foreign flour 
is practically impossible. ‘There were of- 
fers from day to day, but under reserve 
on millers’ part of acceptance, and they 
did not lead to any business. The quota- 
tion today of home milled flour stands at 
19@19.25 florins, but this is simply a 
quotation for the day and practically for 
the hour, as it may be raised or lowered 
any moment under the present erratic 
condition of the markets. 

The weather keeps fine but showery, 
and is everything that could be required 
for the crops, some of which, however, 
are nearing cutting, so a period of dry 
weather would prové very acceptable. 


FINLAND 


A correspondent in Helsingfors has 
given the following particulars in re- 
gard to present conditions of trade in 
Finland: 

As is well known to all engaged in the 
flour export business, Finland is the 
largest market for foreign wheat flour 
in Scandinavia, because hardly any 
wheat flour is ground by the home mills, 
which chiefly grind rye meal and flour. 
Rye bread is the common bread of the 
people, while bread from wheat flour is 
chiefly used for coffee bread, ‘sugar 
cakes, etc., and only the town folk use 
wheat bread daily to any large extent. 

From this it follows that higher grades 
of flour are used almost exclusively, such 
as standard, export, and high patents, 
fine ground and granular, both from 
hard spring and durum wheats, while 
some good first clears find buyers when 
offered at attractive prices. Second 
clears, which were sold rather largely 
before the war, when we had no import 
duty on flour, are now being imported 
very little, because the present high im- 
port duty—which is the same on all 
classes of wheat flour—makes the cost 
too high for this market. 

Since the war we have bought our re- 
quirements of wheat flour chiefly from 
America and Canada, but also some 








from England. Even during the pres- 
ent crop season, Finland bought the 
main part of her imports from America 
and Canada,—probably~ the lion’s part 
from Canada,—but from early May up 
to the middle of July very little has 
been bought in those markets, whereas 
England has greatly increased her sales 
to us. The reason for this has been that, 
while American and Canadian mills com- 
menced to advance their prices from 
early May, the British mills continued to 
sell at unchanged prices for about a 
month longer and have not at any time 
raised their prices as much as America 
and Canada. 

Formerly, after the harvesting of the 
winter wheat crop in America consider- 
able quantities of hard wheat patents 
became available, as well as other grades, 
and were bought by us for early ship- 
ment from St. Louis, Kansas City, etc., 
but so far this year very little has been 
bought from that quarter because of the 
high prices, although the well-known 
brands formerly in such good demand 
are much missed. 

The question as to the market from 
which we shall buy our requirements for 
the autumn will depend, of course, en- 
tirely upon the development of prices in 
the competing markets. At present the 
chief concern is whether the British mills 
can afford to continue underselling their 
American and Canadian competitors. 
The outcome cannot be foreseen from 
this end, but Finnish buyers are inclined 
to believe that the present level of prices 
in America and Canada must decline ds 
soon as the ultimate outcome of the 
present crops can be estimated more re- 
liably, and should the American and Ca- 
nadian mills be in position to offer on a 
competitive basis, Finnish buyers will 
again be after their favorite American 
and Canadian brands. 





Canada—Milling in June 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in June, 1924, as reported by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
WE Swicnteas 3,358,941 2,974,473 6,333,414 
ere 422,946 434,399 857,345 
ee x 508% ‘oes 17,694 16,900 34,594 
Buckwheat ..... J) ioe 4,624 
Ree 3,004 2,421 5,425 
TRE vc cownsendes 57,709 7,944 65,653 


Mixed grain .... 531,448 23,267 554,715 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in June, 
1924: 
Wheat flour, 
bbls— East West Total 





Manitoba 1 patent.. 125,271 224,426 349,697 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 167,399 242,554 409,953 
Ont. wint. straight. 40,427 ..... 30,427 
BU GERAGE 0-650 6.0.0:6% 398,247 140,849 539,096 

Totals, flour ..... 721,344 607,829 1,329,173 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,234 6,112 8,346 
PPT Te rey err eee 11,478 11,308 22,786 
Shorts and middlings. 14,677 11,985 26,662 
All other offal ....... 2,401 1,943 4,344 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ........ 408,869 2,997,915 3,406,784 
Rolled oats ..... 4,687,580 5,357,741 10,045,321 
Barley, pot and 

re rs 65,228 10,442 65,670 
RYO MAG 2006006 111,132 72,422 183,554 
Corn flour and 

ee 255,922 30,772 286,694 
Buckwheat flour. 8 oe 86,300 


Total products in months of February, 
March, April and May, 1924 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 

bbls— Feb. Mch. April May 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 363 376 300 444 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 526 485 404 544 
Ont. wint, straight.. 44 41 31 32 








BE GERETE ccccevccs 778 726 630 774 
Totals, flour ..... 1,711 1,628 1,365 1,794 
Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour..... 10 9 8 9 

og err err 26 26 24 32 

Shorts and middl’gs 34 32 25 33 

All other offal...... 6 6 5 5 

Other cereals, lbs— 

Catmneal ..ccccsccess 6,321 6,096 2,985 5,677 

Rolled oats ....... 10,227 10,486 8,365 7,406 

Barley, pot and 
SG ‘si nsbesessse 484 127 130 145 

Rye meal ........ 122 26 71 303 

Corn flour and meal 1,696 1,241 1,034 795 

Buckwheat flour... 177 281 80 5 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, in bbls: 


SE Sher eee Naha sh doks bans Othe eekee 1,194,959 
CO Ee ee 1,107,804 
ES a a a ae Wielkis ents 10.0 80a 1,410,395 
PE Abbe thsi bdees ob.eceae er ney 2,208,657 
DT Shivis?seunpeckeven secede 2,357,137 
EE Sol Sia db 5 ee a 04 5 40040 o Ret 1,821,437 
DSi clvbteeseenss dderevuees 1,850,321 
EET Bade bek deeb ove éceeseés ee 1,811,461 
ET Ser iicih's ven baneetusseses tad 1,719,316 
DG Sind ab ns cindy ooe.cukissn'e¥e 1,449,435 
ME BEV SSd seb vee beces cd nedevdegde 1,881,038 
UR EECAL Fo pv ecesctcévbeceeces 1,412,635 

i th.d uGbeudeeonep ueeeaewe ss 20,224,595 











Speeches at public dinners in Japan 
are made before the dinner commences. 
Now we know what is meant by the 
Wise Men of the East. 

—London Humorist. 
* * 

Judge: “Have you a lawyer in court 
to prove that you didn’t steal the watch?” 

Ephraim: “Yo’ honor, he says he won’t 
*blige me dat way ‘less Ah gives him de 
chain, too!” —Judge. 

* a 

Mother: “There were two apples in 
the cupboard this morning; now there’s 
only one. How do you account for that?” 

Boy: “It was dark in the cupboard, 
and I didn’t notice the other one.” 

—Punch. 


SOMEWHAT 

“My friend,’ asked the missionary, 
“are you traveling the straight and nar- 
row path?” 

In silence the man handed over his 
ecard, which read, “Signor Ballancio, 
Tightrope Walker.” 

—The Square Deal (Baltimore). 
” ” 


Mose: “G’wan, yo’ boastin’ boy! 
Whah’s yo’ fine job now? Ah heard yo’ 
was fired f’um de Fust National Bank.” 

Sam: “Mebbe. But Ah chooses to say 
Ah was promoted. Ah is now jantin’ fo’ 
de Second National Bank.” —Judge. 

* - 

Madame: “If I should die, dear, I 
want you to marry again.” 

Monsieur: “Why do you want that?” 

Madame: “So that you will be sorry 
I died.” —L’Illustration (Paris). 


* 7 


She: “Bob told me he’s driven his car 
110,000 miles this year.” 

He: “Probably trying to find a place 
to park.” —Life. 
* * 

Teacher: “You'll have to stay in after 
school and work on your geography les- 
son. You didn’t locate a single one of 
the cities.” 

Willie: “I can’t locate them, but I 
know how to tune in on the whole blame 
lot.” —American Legion Weekly. 

” . 


“I don’t think you did right by re- 
marrying so shortly after your husband’s 
death.” 

“T will wait longer the next time!” 

—Le Rire. 
* * 

“What kind of a car would you like, 
madam, four, six or eight cylinders?” 

“Couldn’t we begin with one?” 

—Pepper Pot. 
* * 

Habitué (to waiter): “I say, Charles, 
how much did I spend on drinks here 
last night?” 

Waiter: “Two pounds ten, sir.” 

Habitué: “Oh, good, I thought I had 
lost it.” —Passing Show (London). 

* * 


“Nice work,” observed the patron, con- 
templating his newly acquired hair cut. 
“Sorry this is a no-tip place.” 

“Say, mister,” whispered the barber, 
hoarsely, “apples wasn’t allowed in the 
Garden of Eden, neither.”—Smartweed. 

* * 


WHY PLUMBERS GROW RICH 


Mr. Spriggs was complaining loudly to 
the plumber of the high cost of plumbing. 

“Well,” said the plumber, “we’ve got 
to pay a man and his helper.” 

“But you don’t need a helper for a lit- 
tle job like this, do you?” said Mr. © 
Spriggs. 

“No,” admitted the plumber. “But, 
you see, it’s like this. The man who goes 
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out to your house has got to take the 
machine, and it ain’t worth while to run 
the machine for just one man, so we 
send the helper with him.” Life. 
* . 
THE BRUTE! 

Irate Lady (to neighbor in subway): 
“Sir, your glass eye has broken my hat- 
pin!” —Harvard Lampoon. 

* * 

E ficiency Expert's Wife: “If you in- 
sist on doing those fool exercises, Henry, 
you might at least go out on the lawn 
and flatten the molehills !” —Quips. 

om * 

Telephone subscribers in London, so 
the report goes, numbered 220,000 at 
the end of March. 

And it’s 100 chances to one that that’s 
the wrong number. —Life. 
7 . 

EcoNOMY ! 

An Austrian, a professor at Heidel- 
berg University, left the following in- 
structions in his will: 

“T desire a third class funeral, same to 
cost not more than eight florins, thirty 
kreutzers, because I do not like to spend 
a lot of money on things from which I 
derive no pleasure.”—Sans-Géne (Paris). 

* * 


“Mary—Mary! . . . Come quickly and 
take the parrot away—the master’s lost 
his collar-stud.” 

—Birmingham (Eng.) Gazette and 
Express. 
* * 

“Is Mrs. Bellamy an active member of 
the sewing guild?” 

“My goodness, no. She never has a 

¢ . * .» 
word to say—just sits there and sews. 
—Punch. 
” . 


Susan: “Is Jack’s breakdown anything 
serious ?” 

Susanne: “Oh, no. The doctor only 
said his new cigarette holder was too 
heavy for him.” —Life. 

* . 

New York is the city of opportunities. 
A man who went there broke now owes 
$203,005. —Memphis Press. 

* * 

The nurse was softly singing the infant 
to sleep to the melodious strains of “By 
Low, Baby.” ; 

“In simple substance that theory is 
economically sound,” muttered the weary 
business father, as he turned to the finan- 
cial page. —Judge. 
” * 

A wedding was delayed recently be- 
cause the bridegroom fainted. We un- 
derstand, however, that the poor fellow 
was mercilessly revived. 

—The Humorist (London). 
- ” 

Parke: “Have you ever stopped to fig- 
ure how much your wife’s clothes cost 
you?” 

" Lane: “That's easy. 
income to what you owe.” 


Just add your 
- Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—A CAPABLE SALESMAN TO 
handle well-known brand of flour in New 
York, New England and New Jersey. Ad- 
dress “B,"’ care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Central Kansas mill with well estab- 
lished trade and making an espe- 
cially fine, strong, Turkey wheat 
flour, has openings for salesmen for 
Michigan, Illinois, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, Please tell all about 
your experience and give references 
in first letter Good salary, fine op- 
portunity. Address 997, care North- 
western Miller, 231 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED— 

By well known, aggressive spring wheat 
mill, making popular flour, reasonably 
priced, live broker for Philadelphia mar- 
ket; also interested in a live wire sales- 
man, eastern Pennsylvania; commission, 
salary or both. Address 2101, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


NOTICE—HEAD MILLER WANTED AT 
once by 500-bbl soft winter wheat mill; 
although most of the grinding is of soft 
wheat, would prefer a miller who under- 
stands making spring wheat flour also; 
location, Indiana. Address ‘‘Head Miller,” 

- care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 
to 1,000 bbls capacity; have 15 years’ ex- 
perience and can furnish best of refer- 
ences, Address 2089, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











WANTED—A MILLER FOR NIGHT WORK 
in a 60-bbl sifter mill; can use a man 
past middle age, as work is not heavy. 
Washburn Milling Co., Washburn, N. D. 





SALESMAN WANTED TO COVER IOWA, 
Ohio, central Indiana and western Penn- 
sylvania, by medium-sized Kansas mill; 
prefer one having acquaintance of bakers, 
retailers and jobbers; must have good rec- 
ord and character; state compensation ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 998, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


MANAGER 


I have had long experience as owner 
and manager of mills in the South- 
west and Northwest. Would like to 
hear from good-sized mill company 
needing efficient manager. Address 
“Pp,” 2100, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in good-sized mill; understand milling 
hard and soft wheat, rye and corn; best 
of references; Central States preferred. 
Address 2112, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER WITH RELIABLE FIRM; 
capable of getting quality and quantity re- 
sults and keeping mill in best running or- 
der; references furnished; correspondence 
solicited. Address 2066, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbls capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish ref- 
erences and come at once. Address 2105, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER WITH A MILL THAT 
can give steady employment, operating on 
wheat, rye or corn; have good recom- 
mendations; will go anywhere; can do 
spouting; available at once; state salary. 
Address 2111, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

A SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with a medium or large 
mill that desires to employ a high class 
man; have had charge of highly successful 
mills up to 3,600 bbis capacity; A No. 1 
references. Address 2086, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 
experience desires position; also completed 
a course in baking and milling chemistry 
at Dunwoody Institute; best of references. 
Address 2059, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


August 20, 1924 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, VERY CHEAP 
large mill buildings located at Danvil 
Ill, Address T. A. Burt, Urbana, Ill. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like to make connection with a 
good northwestern mill making quality 
flour; have had eight years’ experience 
calling on jobbers, bakers and retail trade 
in Illinois; can furnish satisfactory refer- 
ences. Address 2099, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY—CAPABLE 
flour salesman having large and favorable 
acquaintance among the large baking trade 
in Ohio and Michigan territories desires 
connection with reputable northwestern or 
southwestern mill; unquestionable refer- 
ences furnished. Address 2106, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am.married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 2087, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

BY SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER, 
now and for past 10 years in full charge 
of steadiest running 1,000-bbi mill on high 
grade products in Northwest; running full 
time at present; no booze or tobacco; small 
family; can reflow to meet conditions, 
though only when necessary; references 
from best people; come immediately if 
required, though prefer 15 days’ notice; 
write or wire for personal interview. Ad- 
dress 2109, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS SHIPPING FOREMAN BY MARRIED 
man with five years’ experience as foreman 
in mills up to 2,000 bbls capacity; under- 
stand loading of mixed or straight; know 
how to handle men and get along with 
them; can give good reference, and make 
a move on short notice; a fire is the cause 
of me looking for a job; I will guarantee 
no shortage claims where I have charge 
of packing and loading department; will 
answer all inquiries promptly. Address 
2103, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT 
or as manager-head miller, grain man in 
smaller mill, by experienced man now su- 
perintendent of 800-bbl hard wheat mill; 
held present position nine years; now run- 
ning full time every day and many Sun- 
days past year; experienced in reflowing 
and changing to suit or adding to ca- 
pacity; thoroughly familiar with differ- 
ent makes of machinery and can make 
the most from your present equipment; 
married; strictly temperate; correspond- 
ence and personal interview solicited; ref- 
erences. Address 2110, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in medium sized mill, or would accept 
Position as second miller in good, large, 
up-to-date mill; have had 18 years’ ex- 
perience in mills from 5600 to 4,500 bbis 
capacity, hard and soft wheat grinding 
and the manufacture of rye flour; under- 
stand my business thoroughly: capable of 
handling men and can do all necessary 
millwright work; am 32 years of age, 
single and strictly temperate; have been 
with my former employer for the past 
eight years and can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address R. O. 8., 2095, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











BY A HIGH GRADE MILLER WHO HAS 
had lifetime experience in milling hard 
and soft wheat; understands remodeling 
and fixing any size mill up to 500 bbis; 
married, no children; state particulars; 
good reference; come at once. Address 
Aug. Gathman, Box 3F, Wessington 
Springs, S. D. 


FOR SALE—A FEED, FLOUR AND GRAIN 
business, well established and doing a 
nice volume of business; 12,000-bu ele- 
vator, feed machinery, warehouse, 50-bbi 
flour mill, located in the best town in 
southeastern Kansas; surrounded by a good 
farming country where dairying is exten- 
sively carried on; it is a Kansas corpora- 
tion; worth more than the price asked. 
Address 2074, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—MODERN AND COMPLETE 
brick, steel and concrete daylight corn 
mill and elevators, 85 per cent of the walls 
being glass; this mill was erected in the 
last four years and operated for less than 
two years; located on I. C. R. R. just south 
of the city limits of Louisville, Ky; no 
city taxes; city sewerage and water con- 
nections and all machinery electrically 
driven; on account of construction of 
building, capacity of plant can be doubled 
by installing additional machinery or 
equipping for wheat or oats. Apply to R. 
E. Wathen & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


OHIO MILL FOR SALE—A COMBINED 
kiln-dried degerminating system corn mill 
and soft winter wheat flour mill; 3,000 
bus corn, 1,500 bus wheat; sprinklered mill 
and elevator; Hess dryer, large capacity, 
practically new; two trunk line railroads 
with very best transit privileges; in big 
corn growing and wheat growing section; 
elevator storage; fireproof warehouse, large 
capacity; modern power plant, with auto- 
matic stoker almost new; large appraisal 
value, but possession can be had by the 
investment of very small amount of capi- 
tal. Address W. H. H., 2108, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE—USED MILLING MACHINERY 
and package machinery in very good con 
dition. Address inquiries to Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—ACCOUNT DISMAN 
tling, assortment first class mill machin 
ery, including reduction rolls, reels, driers 
automatic weighers, attrition mills, belt 
ing, pulleys, etc; write for complete list 
Address T. A. Burt, Urbana, III. 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 





= 


COMPLETE RETAIL BAKERY EQUIP 
ment and high grade store fixtures i: 
Mason City, Iowa, will be sold at publi 
auction Aug. 25, either as running busines 
or individual pieces; splendid opportunit 
for baker with small capital to get int 
business for himself. Address 2096, ca: 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








OLD ESTABLISHED NEW YORK 
rye flour firm desires to represent re- 
liable rye mill in metropolitan dis- 
trict. Address X, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York City. 





WANTED 
BAG SALESMAN WITH 
SOUTHERN ACQUAINTANCE 


SANISACKS 
ARKELL & SMITHS, Canajoharie, N. Y. 








FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 














Acme Tag Company 


Manufacturing 


TAGS 


of all descriptions for the 
Particular Milling Trade 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





Northwestern _ Equipment 
0. 


1600 East Lake Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














q 
R. 7radeStimulators : 
—for the miller havé wonderful possibilities 

combining the human element and ep 


petite appeals : 
ele Meets Me | 


Sarnt Paul. Minnesota 








Write for information 
and trial offer 


EnozChemical Co.,Chicago 











i ‘+ FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code FIVE Let 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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